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EDITORIAL 


RED TERROR is at its diabolical work in Spain, and there 
is no good reason to be confident that it will not break the 
boundaries of that tragic country. Whether the so-called 
Government supporters be Communists or Syndicalists or 
Anarchists matters very little; this is no political issue, no 
mere fighting against a local insurrection, no mere civil 
war. The issue is between Christ and antichrist, and the 
forces of the Evil One are venting their insane rage upon the 
ministers and servants of God. To call them ‘‘Government 
troops’ and ‘‘rebels’’ respectively may seem to preserve the 
legal niceties and provide an excuse for turning a blind eye 
to the true facts; but the true facts are these, that priests, 
monks, and nuns, whose only crime is their sacred calling 
and Christlike lives, are being tortured and slain and torn in 
pieces with every conceivable expression of bestial brutality, 
that the sacred vessels, vestments and emblems of God’s 
service are being profaned and ruthlessly burnt to the 
ground. Perhaps it cannot be proved that this orgy was 
engineered by Moscow, but it bears the unmistakable mark 
of the cloven hoof; and the assault upon Christianity is not 
going to end with Spain. That is the point which should 
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concern us, for we can do little or nothing to help our fellow 
Catholics there except pray for them. That fanatical mob 
could not have been roused to such insensate fury by Moscow 
or its partizans unless the religious sense of the people had 
been consistently undermined by an atmosphere of material- 
ism, and the rights and just claims of the working classes 
disregarded. And it does not change the case that the victims 
of their blood-lust and vicious cruelty are innocent of its 
cause. Such a beast once roused in a man will hate most 
what is innocent and gentle and good. It is easy, but tragi- 
cally foolish, to sit back with the comfortable feeling that 
such atrocities could not happen in our own country; but 
given the conditions (and who shall say that the conditions 
are not given?) and the opportunity, Jekyll would give way 
to Hyde here too. We shall not escape it unless the people 
at large can be brought to see that happiness and the panacea 
of all their social ills are not to be found in the false utopia 
for which Moscow stands but only in the City of God for 
which Rome stands. Meanwhile it serves us ill to fiddle while 
Rome is burning. 

A notable step in the right direction has been taken by the 
Belgian hierarchy in summoning their people and inviting 
the faithful of other countries to a great Catholic Congress at 
Malines for the express purpose of expounding the practical 
value of the Church’s teaching in view of the present urgent 
needs. Modern life will be discussed in all its aspects, but 
with some stress upon social and religious needs, and we 
have good reason to hope for important practical results. It 
has been maintained, not without some show of reason, that 
Belgium will again be the battleground of Europe—not, we 
profoundly hope, in the sense of 1914-1918, though the 
danger of that is perhaps more imminent than many of us 
like to suppose, but rather in the apocalyptic sense of the 
great battle that was fought between the hosts of Michael and 
Lucifer. It is a country of sterling Catholicity, and national 
differences will not prevent its people from standing shoulder 
to shoulder under the banner of Christ at the call of the 
Bishops. The corporate movement will be one of defence and 
attack—defence of the Christian principles of rational living 
as expounded not only in the Dogma and Morals but also in 
the social teaching of the Church; attack upon the anti-God 
menace of Communism that is drawing the Christian peoples 
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blindly to their destruction. This Congress of Malines, an 
anticipatory account of which appears in our present issue, 
offers a magnificent example to the Catholics of other coun- 
tries. It may well provide that effective nucleus of a Catholic 
Action which has hitherto remained little more than a name 
and an ideal. We join with the author of our article in a 
sincere hope that the English-speaking Catholics will rally 
to the support of this important, and maybe epoch-making, 
expression of Catholic truth. 
EDITOR. 
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IT is a sequel to the Catholicism of the Church that the unity 
of her members has not necessitated their uniformity; racial 
cultures have been strengthened by the acceptance of a 
common faith, and English like French or Irish or Italian 
types are still most distinctively national when most deeply 
Catholic. The history of the great religious orders affords a 
parallel, for the common end to which they are directed, 
the common faith that has created them and the bond of 
priesthood, have yet enabled them to maintain a full indi- 
viduality. The greatest of their saints are those who most 
incarnate the particular spirit of each order. For they have 
found their perfection in the fulfilment of God’s will, and 
God’s will has been fulfilled in their obedience, an obedience 
to tradition as well as to command, an acceptance of custom 
as well as of written law. Each of the greater religious orders 
has therefore possessed its own school of spirituality. For 
‘‘spirituality’’ is but a clumsy term for the conscious follow- 
ing of a way to God. 

Yet it would seem puerile to discuss which order and 
which tradition in spirituality is the more perfect in the con- 
crete. Each retains the possibility of corruption and each 
will mirror in its finite contrasted achievement the infinite 
unity of God, since each will be perfect in so far as it partici- 
pates in the divine and yet remain inevitably separate in so 
far as it is participant; “‘quod in Deo est simpliciter et 
uniformiter in creaturis est multipliciter et divisim.’’! It fol- 
lows that in a study in Catholic spirituality it should be 
impossible to ignore either the unity or the diversity, for 
neither is intelligible to us without the other. The unity 
derived from the acceptance of Christ is the Way and Truth 
and Life, and it is merely emphasized by a contrast in the 
mottoes of the orders. Pax, Veritas, Ad maiorem Dei glo- 
riam, Stat crux dum volvitur orbis, are only real through 
reference to a single reality. The search for the Peace of God, 





1 Sum. Theol., I, q. 47, art. 1. 
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DOMINICAN SPIRITUALITY 


the conscious effort for the realization of His greater glory, 
the union with Christ upon the Cross, the union with God in 
truth have the same final end and the same origin. The end 
is the vision of God in His essence, the origin is the love of 
God by charity. Both presuppose a common life in grace. 
Success or failure in each approach is determined by the 
same factors, intensity in charity or its loss; and yet each 
approach remains distinct. This diversity is derived from 
finite circumstance. It will result partly from the special 
purpose for which each order has been created and from the 
choice of means this has necessitated, it will be affected 
perhaps permanently by the personality of its founder and 
by the cumulative influence of generations striving, however 
imperfectly, to keep the spirit as well as the letter of the rule. 
The history of Dominican spirituality has been formed by 
the interaction of these four factors. 

The due fulfilment of the purpose of the Order, contem- 
plata aliis tradere, implied a lifetime of contemplation as 
well as a lifetime of action. It was to be the order of 
preachers, in the phrase of a medieval eulogist the ‘‘order 
of apostles,’’ and yet to remain primarily contemplative. 
Action was never to be the purpose of contemplation but 
always its natural result. Since contemplation is the direct 
vision of a truth and the apostolate the effort to bring it to 
others, Veritas was almost inevitably the Order’s motto and 
through its implications formed the framework of Dominican 
life. The emphasis on God as Truth rather than as the object 
of desire was stressed by accidental circumstance. The 
founding of the Order in Provence was occasioned by the 
quick growth of a primarily metaphysical heresy. The surge 
of Dominican activity through thirteenth century Europe 
had been occasioned by the sudden development of the 
universities, and passing up the trade routes of medieval 
thought first reached Paris and Bologna and Oxford. Neces- 
sarily the sustained study of theology became recognized as 
an essential means to the fulfilment of the purpose of the 
Order. The need for clear dialectic, a recognition of the 
metaphysical root in so much medieval controversy, and the 
acceptance of the medizval concept of a single universe of 
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knowledge, led to the slow triumph of the school of St. 
Albert and to the study of all known truth. 

Such a movement was not revolutionary in the thirteenth 
century Church; there had been the great tradition of the 
Victorines and sporadic Benedictine learning. But it was a 
new conception for religious to rank study with the liturgy 
as their opus Dei, and it marked a lasting breach with the 
hearty voluntarism of much medizval spirituality. The intel- 
lect and not the principalis affectio remained the Dominican 
road through prayer. Dominican spirituality was to be in 
detail the application of reasoned theology, and the greatest 
of the mystics of the first Order were to be among the most 
subtle of scholastics. It is possible to trace almost genealogi- 
cally the Dominican writers on spirituality until the divided 
lines of their teaching fused at last in the commentaries of 
John of St. Thomas, perhaps the second greatest among 
them. They formed themselves into dynasties of theologians. 
Even the great Rhineland school, radically unthomist in 
approach, remained intellective in the theory of prayer, was 
marked by an almost excessive subtlety, and had its foun- 
ders from the lectors of theology; Meister Ulrich, Meister 
Dietrich, Meister Eckart. Among the roots of all Dominican 
mysticism lay the doctrine of essence and existence. 

Regarded historically it may seem strange that Dominican 
spirituality has so long escaped sterility. Had it possessed 
merely these qualities it might so easily have lapsed into an 
exclusive concentration upon the reality of the abstract and 
a slightly lethargic content in the carefully wound coils of 
speculation; it was a Dominican who first noted that lectors 
in sacred theology like sacristans forget to bow before the 
altar. It was safeguarded from such forms of development 
by the two remaining factors in its formation, the personal 
influence of the founder and the achievement of the greatest 
among his successors. 

Two characteristics marked St. Dominic in the world as 
well as in the Paradiso; an indomitable magnanimity and 
the passionate desire of apostleship. It was not until his 
work had failed in Languedoc that he determined to win all 
Europe and, in the phrase of Blessed Jordan, ‘‘he deemed 
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DOMINICAN SPIRITUALITY 


himself then only a real member of Christ’s body when he 
could spend his whole being on gaining men.’’ His life had 
been foreshadowed by his first choice at Palencia; ‘‘better 
live bodies than dead skins.’’ He had spent thirteen years 
in the founding of his Order and he was only to govern it for 
five, but the influence of his personality was never to be 
entirely overlaid. The evidence of the witnesses at the pro- 
cess of his canonization has preserved the sudden spontaneity 
of his traits, and his quick, vivid phrases. It is significant 
that they have been echoed, often so unconsciously, among 
his followers for seven hundred years. 

The presence of such qualities had its own danger; pru- 
dent discretion has never been noted as a Dominican virtue 
and efficiency has suffered recurringly from the lack of 
disciplined co-ordination. By coincidence rather than by 
design some of the greatest of the religious orders still seem 
to reflect the tactics if not the strategy accepted in the period 
of their founders. The well-planned sixteenth century vic- 
tories of the close-knit tercias of the Spanish foot were to be 
paralleled and to be surpassed by the triumphs won for 
Catholicism by the greatest of the sixteenth century orders; 
at times Dominican action was to mirror the feudal levy of 
new Castille riding southward, loosely, with its many leaders 
to some chance-won foray or to some quite unnecessary 
defeat. 

Spontaneity was to remain a note of Dominican spiri- 
tuality and perhaps the primary characteristic of its school 
of prayer. St. Dominic’s utter concentration upon the per- 
sonal following of Christ was to continue to dwarf all other 
devotion in the Order, the desire to spend themselves for 
men, as Christ had spent Himself upon the Cross, was to 
drive the greatest missionaries among the Friars across the 
boundaries of an unknown world, east to central Asia and 
south to Ethiopia. In the gibe of an English Benedictine, 
even the Dominicans of the English province were to have 
the earth their priory and the sea their cloister. Yet all this 
was to remain not merely compatible in ideal but comple- 
mentary with the other tradition of a careful study of the 
minute, of the zest to distinguish and to subdistinguish, and 
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of the use of the long chains of syllogism upon the road to 
God. Dominican spirituality in its highest form remains one 
of the chief of the syntheses of St. Thomas. It is not that it 
was created by him or even re-fashioned, but it was to attain 
to the expression of its final unity in the clear splendour of 
his thought. 

For details in the mode of spirituality which might have 
seemed contrary while studied in segments, appear neces- 
sarily indivisible when shifted into the fresh perspective 
demanded by Thomist metaphysic. A part is only in exis- 
tence as a part because of its relation to a whole. The 
primary contribution of St. Thomas to the spiritual theory 
of his time was the application of the principle of potency 
and act to the recognized divisions and the sanctioned con- 
clusions of the schools. The doctrine of human unity, which 
seemed to the thirteenth century the distinctive mark of the 
Dominicans, was based on the conception of the human soul 
as act informing matter. The new Dominican theory of 
contemplation was framed by the dual relation of faculty 
to substance and faculty to object, and if Thomist mysticism 
is dynamic rather than static it is as a corollary to a definition 
of movement as the act of a potency in so far as it is still to 
be realized, still realizable. It is not that St. Thomas was 
ever intentionally an innovator in the spiritual life; St. 
Gregory is quoted over forty times in the two questions De 
Vita Contemplativa, and much of the early thirteenth cen- 
tury synthesis of Augustinian and Dionysian tendencies in 
mystical theory survived in medieval Dominican treatises 
just as the medizval Franciscans were the heirs of the twelfth 
century Cistercian writers. But he had altered traditional 
conceptions by integrating them. 

Forms of prayer and study which had already grown 
traditional in the Order were at last welded in the twenty- 
fourth and twenty-fifth chapters in the third book of the 
Contra Gentiles. The conception of a higher phase of prayer 
as remote and antithetic to the intellect could have no place 
in a Thomist system precisely since human prayer is the 
giving and the uniting of a man to God; ‘‘Deo autem assimil- 
atur maxime creatura intellectualis per hoc quod intellectualis 
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est.”’? It is from an exigency of nature that man finds his 
beatitude through intellectual vision. The impulse to know 
more perfectly is the corollary of love, for the lover is not 
content with a superficial knowledge of the beloved.’ The 
conception of prayer as a sudden immobile experience could 
| have no place in a Thomist system, even ecstatic prayer 
cannot possess the immobility of God’s essence and is still 
dynamized by finality. It remains one phase out of many 
| phases in the soul’s ascent to God. For in contrast to the 
> neo-Platonizing theologians St. Thomas is intent upon the 
' ascent of being and not on its cascade. To a Thomist all 
finite being is in movement in so far as it is finite, an un- 
broken movement in so far as it is in being; for the finite 
precisely since it is not self-sufficient must tend towards the 
self-sufficient, and precisely since it is only participant must 
retain the possibility of becoming and the desire to become. 
“Unde patet quod omnia appetunt divinam similitudinem.’”* 

It is the universality of this vision that has preserved 
’ Dominican spirituality undepartmentalized; contemplation 
> has never been divorced from action. Even the Thomist 

prayer of quiet is practical as well as speculative and has as 
its scope a better ruling of all the moral life. For the 
excellence of the gift of Jntellectus consists precisely in the 
> consideration of the eternal and of the necessary not only as 
| they are in themselves but also as the rules of human action.§ 
Mysticism is not a closed compartment in the Christian life. 
+ Mystic knowledge is regulated by faith, and to a Thomist 
> the value of an advance in mystic prayer lies primarily in 
+ the advance in charity that it may presuppose. The doctrine 
* of the Gifts remains the essential note in Thomist spiritual 
» theory precisely since it provides the unbroken rhythm in 
> the ascent to the divine. The contemplative will possess a 
» higher degree of knowledge as he grows more connatural 
with the contemplated, and he has grown more connatural 
|) through the growth of charity and its corollary the more 





2 Cont. Gent., III, cap. 23. 

5 Sum. Theol., Ia Tae, q. 28, art. 2. 

4 Cont. Gent., III, cap. 24. 

5 Sum. Theol., Ila Mae, q. 8, art. 3 ad 2. 
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patent presence of the Gifts. Speculative wisdom gives 
correct judgment after reason has made due search, but it 
pertains to the gift of wisdom to judge of God by kinship.‘ 
Precisely in so far as Dominican spirituality is Thomist it is 
integrated into a Summa Theologica derived from the same 
principles governed by the same laws. 

A specifically Dominican school in spirituality had been 
first created through the special purpose of the Order and the 
choice of means that it necessitated. Its theory had been 
synthesized by St. Thomas; its application was due to the 
half successful endeavour of many Dominicans now for- 
gotten. It is probable that many in the Order have come to 
realize and embody the full idea of Dominican contempla- 
tion; it is doubtful if many of them have achieved the full 
ideal of Dominican activity. The interplay of natural talent 
and obedience has led inevitably to specialization in action 
if not in thought. A full expression of Dominican life is often 
only possible to communities at the cost of the canalized 
energies of their members. It was a consequence that the 
wide use of personal dispensation characterized early Domi- 
nican legislation and that variety was so soon accepted as a 
means to unity; historically Dominican spirituality has been 
marked by this individual variety in its application. The 
saints and Beati of the Order have achieved sanctity in very 
different settings: in the studia, the anchorholds, or the 
parish houses, or the wandering life of the medieval 
preacher. Yet the constant effort to sustain among so much 
illusion the sense of the real has given their lives a special 
unity. Success in preaching as well as in study must pre- 
suppose the recognition of the immediate factors in each very 
concrete situation. At times, monastic spirituality has been 
the spirituality of a liturgy moving securely through a 
shadow world intent upon the world it shadowed. Ina 
phrase of St. Bede’s, the literal has been to the allegorical as 
water is to wine. But Dominican spirituality has remained 
in practice the application of literal fact to literal fact. It is 
significant that the long traditions of Dominican exegesis 





6 Ibid., q. 45, art. 2. 
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have been concentrated on the literal sense of texts. The 
Rosary is in itself a symbol; Dominican devotions have 
always centred in the detailed following of Christ’s life on 
earth. It is this that has linked for ever study and apostolate. 
St. Dominic had desired to spend himself for men as Christ 
had spent himself upon the Cross, and the greatest of the 
Dominican schoolmen were to be aided by syllogism to the 
Incarnate Word. At the last analysis all Dominican spiri- 
tuality has remained the spontaneous following of Christ as 
Truth. 


GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 
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PLAIN TALKS ON FUNDAMENTALS! 
I. Our Need for Dogma 


THE most important thing in life is to know God. It is no 
less necessary than food, clothing and shelter. It is no less 
necessary, and even more important. ‘‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom of heaven . . .’’ Absolutely necessary. 
Necessary for us here and necessary for us hereafter. 
Hereafter, because ‘‘This is eternal life to know Thee the 
only true God and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” 
Here, if only because unless we know Him we cannot know 
ourselves, and if we do not know ourselves we cannot be 
what we were intended to be, even as men. It may be true 
that the proper study of man is man, but it is also true that 
he knows little of man who knows only man. The very 
nature of man, the purpose of his strange life, his conflicting 
desires and interests and yearnings, the meaning of his joys 
and his pain, the whole bewildering complexity of mystery 
which we call life, is unintelligible unless we know something 
of whence he came, whence we came, and whither we are 
destined. And we know that God made us, and that for some 
purpose of His own. We cannot know ourselves with any- 
thing resembling completeness, we cannot know what we 
are, let alone what we should be, unless we know Him and 
His ways. Without that knowledge our whole life becomes 
meaningless. On the other hand, the more we know of Him, 
the more our life, the meaning of our existence, grows in 
completeness, in direction, in unity. The more we know God 
and His ways the more we understand ourselves, and the 
more we understand ourselves and our destiny the better 
shall we fulfil the purpose for which we were made and called 
to labour and rejoice and suffer. It is true to say, I think, 
that without that knowledge there are only two alternatives 
for us. One is disintegration leading to despair. The other, 
the commoner, is in refusing to know God to refuse to know 





1 The first of a series of instructions given in the chapel of Black- 
friars, Oxford. 
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ourselves—to refuse to face the elemental facts of our birth 
and life and death, the reason for our existence, the motives 
of our acts: to live for the moment on the surface of life, a 
frustrated futile meaningless existence, atrophying all the 
nobler powers which are in each one of us. 

But we Christians know that there is another reason—a 
yet more compelling reason—why we should strive to know 
God. And that is precisely because we do know Who made 
us and why He made us and what He has done for us that 
we may fulfil the purpose for which He made us. We know 
that, in some way which utterly passes anything we can 
imagine or comprehend, God has called us to share in His 
own eternal divine life, to see Him face to face, to know Him 
as we are known. And we know that He has already re- 
vealed Himself to us in the person of Jesus Christ, the Way, 
the Truth and the Life. 

It follows from this that this study of God, this knowledge 
of God, is something quite unique, something quite different 
from the knowledge, say, of a science or a system of philo- 
sophy, of history, of mathematics. It is not an academic 
knowledge or study. It is something more akin to the know- 
ledge we have when we say we know a friend, for it is 
essentially the knowledge of a person, of a personal God. Yet 
it is something much more than the knowledge even of a 
dearest lover, for it is a knowledge which has got to per- 
meate and dominate our whole life. Somehow or other we 
are called to share the mind of Christ, to see things as He saw 
them, and above all to see ourselves in relation to God Our 
Father in heaven, our beginning and our end. 

But at once a difficulty may present itself. What, it may 
be asked, has all this got to do with that conglomeration of 
doctrines and creeds and formulas and catechisms which 
you call the Catholic Faith? I admit, someone may say, 
that I ought to try and know God; but honestly I can’t 
say that I find all these ancient creeds and definitions 
and anathemas and formulas help me to know God. Some- 
times I may have felt I have got near to God, but it 
certainly wasn’t when I learned my catechism. More likely 
it was in nature or in art—on the mountains, by the 
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sea, in poetry, in a symphony; but never in the smudgy 
pages of a penny catechism or in reading a papal definition. 
How can all that complicated archaic jargon, all that ob- 
solete terminology about nature and person and substance 
and accidents and three persons and one person and two 
natures and three theological virtues and seven deadly sins 
and all the rest of it—how is all this to help me to know 
God? How am I to Live all that and make that part of my 
very being, a dominating, permeating influence in my life? 

And perhaps to some of us, to some of us who are good 
and faithful Catholics even, it has never occurred that 
it should be so. We are devoted to the Faith; we can sing 
perhaps quite sincerely about the faith of our fathers, and 
even about Our-fathers-chained-in-prisons-dark and How- 
sweet-would-be-their-children’s-fate-if-they-like-them-could- 
die-for-Thee. But we have never really thought of it as 
something that is part and parcel of ourselves. We have 
thought of it as a loyalty which is extrinsic to us, a venerable 
thing which can be bound up in a book and sold for two- 
pence—a precious thing, maybe, to be upheld and stuck up 
for, a loyalty like a family heirloom, the British Constitution 
or the old school tie. It hasn’t really struck us that if the 
Faith is not worth living, it certainly isn’t worth dying for. 

But to return to the difficulty. How can ‘‘the faith,’’ creeds 
and dogmas and definitions and catechisms and formulas 
and the rest of it, help us, still less how can they be neces- 
sary for us, in order to know God? 

The question is a big one, and much bigger than can be 
dealt with in one talk. But it is necessary at the outset for 
us to see that some formulas, creeds or dogmas are indis- 
pensably necessary for us if we are to believe in and know 
God. 

There are a great many people to-day, religiously-minded 
people, who have not only scrapped the Catholic creeds and 
dogmas, but who have scrapped or at least wanted to scrap 
creeds and dogmas altogether. They want a religion with- 
out formulas, without dogmas, without creeds. And it is 
necessary for us to see at the outset that it simply cannot be 
done. 
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I remember once, many years ago, being very impressed 
by a very wealthy young man, a candidate for Anglican 
Orders, who had just come down from Oxford where he had 
taken a good degree in theology. He remarked to me one 
day, rather portentously, that though he venerated the creeds 
as historical documents he certainly didn’t believe in them. 
And he added piously, ‘‘I believe only in God.’’ I was,I say, 
impressed. It seemed a very fine thing to refuse to believe 
in any man-made formula, and to believe only in God, 
especially when he explained that you couldn’t imprison 
God in a formula and that no human words could express the 
Infinite and that creeds obscured the vision of God. But 
there seemed to be a catch in it somewhere, and it occurred 
to me after a while what it was. Meeting him again a few 
days later I asked him: ‘‘You said you believe in God, do 
you believe in Jesus Christ?’’ He said he did. I asked him 
again: ‘‘Do you believe in the Holy Ghost?’’ Again he said 
he did. I did not go on to ask him if he believed in the Holy 
Catholic Church, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of 
the body and the life everlasting, Amen. I had discovered 
what I wanted to know—not only that the creedless young 
man had a creed, but that he believed three articles at least 
of the Apostle’s Creed. In point of fact that young man had 
a vast and complex creed which made the creed of St. 
Athanasius and the Catechism of the Council of Trent look 
child’s play. He believed, I am sure, in the entire Oxford 
Book of English Mystical Verse, he believed unhesitatingly 
in the omnia opera of several dons and German theologians 
As he expressed it to me, when I twitted him with believ- 
ing in a creed after all, ‘“You must express your beliefs 
somehow.’’ 

Exactly. We must express our beliefs somehow. And in 
point of fact we must express them in some sort of proposi- 
tion or sentence or formula. Years after I had met the young 
man I came to study St. Thomas Aquinas; and I discovered 
that he said very much the same thing. He says that of 
course it is perfectly true that we do not believe in the creeds 
in the same sense that we believe in God. The creeds are not, 
properly speaking the object of our faith—the object of our 
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faith is God, and God alone. But our human mind is so 
made that God cannot be expressed to us or by us except in 
propositions, in formulas, in creeds. It is simply impossible 
for truth to be conveyed to the human mind or to be ex- 
pressed by the human mind except in judgments, formulas, 
propositions, affirmations, denials. And so the truth of God 
must come to us, and must be expressed by us in carefully 
worded formulas, in articles of faith, in dogmas, definitions, 
answers to catechism questions. 

Of course, all this does not prove that the dogmas of the 
Catholic Faith are true and valid, or even that any human 
formula or words is capable of expressing the truth of God. 
These are points which I hope to touch upon subsequently. 
But we have taken already an important step forward in our 
inquiry. We have discovered in the first place that it is 
utterly necessary for us to know God, even if only because 
without this knowledge we cannot know ourselves, if only 
because we cannot otherwise live in any full sense. We have 
also discovered that that knowledge cannot be conveyed to 
us except in formulas of some sort—in propositions, in dog- 
mas. It simply cannot be done, because the human mind is 
incapable of attaining truth about anything in any other 
way. The very creedlessness of the creedless is a creed. Their 
very rejection of dogma is a dogma. And we Catholics know 
that God always acts with us in accord with our nature. He 
knows that our minds are incapable of attaining to Him 
except He be made known to them in formulas and dogmas. 
And we believe that ‘‘the Catholic Faith’’ is the vehicle of 
God’s revelation of Himself to us. That is what we claim for 
it—no more and no less. And because we believe it is this 
we know that it is something which, with His grace and help, 
we have got to be not only prepared to die for, but something 
which we have got to inquire into and to understand, some- 
thing which we have got to live. 

PRADICATOR. 





THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION 


THE student will be helped by a bird’s-eye view of the 


first-hand material. 





ROMAN PONTIFICAL 


SARUM PONTIFICAL 





Dost thou believe 
the one true Church 
to be Holy, Catholic, 
Apostolic, wherein 
there is given one 
Baptism and the 
true Forgiveness of 
Sins? 

(Bishop) I believe. 








Dost thou believe 
the one true Church 
to be Holy, Catholic, 
Apostolic, wherein 
there is given one 
Baptism and the 
true Forgiveness of 
Sin? 

(Bishop) I believe. 





Dost thou believe 
thatthe bread which 
is laid on the Table 
of the Lord is only 
bread before the 
Consecration; but 
in the Consecration 
by the unspeakable 
power of the God- 
head the nature and 
substance of the 
bread is changed 
into the nature and 
substance of the 
Flesh of Christ— 
and the flesh of no 
other than Him 
Who was conceived 
of the Holy Ghost 
and born of the 
Virgin Mary? 

(Bishop) I believe. 





COUNCIL OF TRENT 
(Sess. xiii, Cap. 4) 








By the consecra- 
tion of the bread 
and wine there is 
made this change of 
the whole substance 
of bread into the 
substance of the 
Body of Christ our 
Lord; and of the 
whole substance of 
the wine into the 
substance of His 
Blood. 

This change is fit- 
tingly and properly 
called Transubstan- 
tiation. 
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ROMAN PONTIFICAL 


SARUM PONTIFICAL 





In like manner the wine 
which, mixed with water, is 
put into the chalice for satis- 
fying, truly and essentially is 
converted into the Blood which 
by the soldier’s spear flowed 
from the wound in Christ’s 
side. 

(Bishop) I believe. 





Dost thou anathematize every 
heresy lifting itself up against 
this Holy Catholic Church? 

(Bishop) I anathematize. 





Dost thou anathematize every 
heresy lifting itself up against 
this Holy Catholic Church? 

(Bishop) I anathematize. 





Over and against these extracts may be set two other 
extracts from the Thirty-Nine Articles and the Book of 
Common Prayer of the Church of England. 





ARTICLE XXVIII 


(BLACK) RUBRIC 





Transubstantiation (or the 
change of the Substance of 
bread and wine) in the Supper 
of the Lord cannot be proved 
by Holy Writ; but is repugnant 
to the plain words of Scripture, 
overthroweth the nature of a 
Sacrament and hath given oc- 
casion to many superstitions. 





Whereas it is ordained in this 
Office for the Administration of 
the Lord’s Supper that the 
communicants should receive 
the same kneeling . it is 
hereby declared, That thereby 
no adoration is intended or 
ought to be done, either unto 
the Sacramental Bread or Wine 
there bodily received or unto 
any Corporal Presence of 
Christ’s natural Flesh and 
Blood. 

For the Sacramental Bread 
and Wine remain still in their 
very natural substance and 
therefore may not be adored. 
&c. 





A recent discussion in the Church Times on Transubstan- 
tiation raises so many fundamental issues that our readers 
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may be interested in an aspect of the matter which seems to 
have escaped the notice of historians and theologians. 

In a leading article on the discussion the Church Times 
(July 24), speaking of the condemnation of Transubstantia- 
tion by Article 28, said: ‘‘The Church of England has in the 
most formal manner condemned and repudiated that 
theory,’’ i.e. Transubstantiation. 

(A) We are not qualified to say whether the thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England are looked upon by all 
sections of the Church of England as ‘‘most formal con- 
demnations and repudiations’’ of false doctrine. Our past 
experience, going back over forty years, does not lead us to 
expect that this editorial statement is of general or even wide 


acceptance. ‘ . ‘ ‘ 


(B) Another view of Article xxvimI is as old as Newman’s 
Tract 90; and as young as to-day. It holds that this Article 
xxvilI does not repudiate the doctrine of the Council of 
Trent on Transubstantiation. 

1. But anyone who sets the words of Trent beside the 
words of the Article will be struck by the similarity of the 
words. Their only substantial difference is ‘‘yES’’ and ‘‘No.’”’ 





ARTICLE XXVIII COUNCIL OF TRENT 





Transubstantiation, or the There is made the CHANGE 
CHANGE OF THE SUBSTANCE OF | OF THE WHOLE SUBSTANCE OF 
BREAD AND WINE. BREAD into the Substance of 
the Body of Christ our Lord; 
and OF THE WHOLE SUBSTANCE 
OF WINE into the substance of 
His Blood. 

This CHANGE is fittingly and 
properly called TRANSUBSTAN- 
TIATION. 








The characteristically English mind of W. G. Ward pro- 
fessed to accept both these statements only by accepting the 
Article in ‘‘a non-natural sense.”’ 

2. We have not yet met any writer on this subject who 
has pointed out the significance of the dates. 
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1551, October 11: Promulgation of the doctrine of the 
Council of Trent on Transubstantiation. 

1553, May 24: (Forty-Two) ARTICLES. It will be seen that 
these Articles drafted by Cranmer and Ridley came after 
the Tridentine docrine of Transubstantiation. They were 
such a repetition of the Tridentine vocabulary that their 
‘‘no’’ is a very emphatic denial of the Tridentine ‘‘yEs.” 

3. In 1558-9, February 28, at the beginning of the fateful 
reign of Elizabeth, the Lower House of Convocation, having 
drawn up a series of Articles, presented them to the Upper 
House of Convocation. They ‘‘were practically in the nature 
of a protest against any contemplated reversion to Edwardine 
religion. . . . The Fourth upheld the Supremacy as vested 
in the Holy See. . . . The others dealt with the doctrine of 
the Real Presence, TRANSUBSTANTIATION and the real sacri- 
ficial and propitiatory character of the Mass.’’! 

The drafting and presentation of these Articles were the 
last, glorious act of a state-unfettered free Church in Con- 
vocation. Here, if anywhere, the Ecclesia Anglicana asserted 
the faith in the Blessed Sacrament which she had kept for a 
thousand years. Soon she was to seal and authenticate this 
faith with her blood. 


* * * * 


(c) But just as England had almost a unique influence in 
spreading devotion to the Immaculate Conception, so too, 
in defending the doctrine of the Real Presence and of 
Transubstantiation. 

To feel convinced of the Church of England’s alert loyalty 
to Transubstantiation let students examine carefully—and I 
would say, prayerfully—the scheme set down at the begin- 
ning of this article. It is taken from the rite of Consecrating 
a Bishop according to the Roman Pontifical and the Sarum 
Pontifical. 

1. The two Pontificals are identical word-for-word, with 
three or four minor disagreements. Stated generally, the 
Sarum Rite is the Roman Rite for the hallowing of the sacred 
ministers. 


1H_N. Birt, O.S.B., The Elizabethan Religious Settlement (Bell, 
1907), p. 58—quoting Wilkins, Concilia, Iv, p. 179. 
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2. The one great substantial disagreement is in what 
stands at the head of this article. In both rites the Bishop 
elect is not admitted to episcopal consecration until he has 
satisfied the Church that he is capable and willing to fulfil 
the episcopal function of teaching the Faith. His brother 
Bishops, through their presiding Bishop, ask him dramati- 
cally a number of questions about faith and morals. These 
questions are identical in the Sarum and Roman Rite, with 
the especially dramatic exception of the two questions about 
Transubstantiation ! * 

3. Maskell is probably right when he says: ‘“‘It is very 
probable that the particular interrogations regarding the 
change of the Bread and Wine in the Eucharist were in 
consequence of the teaching of Berengarius, and inserted 
into the English pontificals by the influence of Archbishop 
Lanfranc, his great opponent. In which case the Winchester 
MS. is possibly as early as any manuscript in which they are 
found; being nearly contemporary with that Archbishop.’”’ 

4. It will be evident that the English Pontifical has antici- 
pated the wording of the Council of Trent. 

5. But what is even more evident is that the Roman 
Pontifical even in the twentieth century has not reached the 
English test of loyalty to the doctrine of the Real Presence 
by Transubstantiation. 

6. As this ‘‘most formal’’ doctrine demanded of its 
Bishops by the pre-Elizabethan Church of England is so 
diametrically opposite to the ‘‘most formal’’ doctrine 
demanded of its Bishops by the Elizabethan and post- 
Elizabethan Church of England, it may fairly be asked 
which is or is not the authentic, historic Church of England. 

But it must be a matter of joy and even of pride for the 
English Catholics who would still answer the episcopal 
questions as they were answered for some centuries, that no 
Church in the world was so concerned for the true Eucharis- 
tic Presence through Transubstantiation as was the Church 
of Augustine, Lanfranc, Anselm, a’Becket, Warham and 
Pole. VincENT McNassz, O.P. 

2 Ibid., p. 245, 0. 6. 


3 Maskell says that these two questions are absent from the Exeter 
and Bangor MSS. (ibid., p. 250, n. 16). 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE WORLD 


FOR many centuries past Religious Life, in the official or 
technical sense, has implied the cloister and the religious 
habit; and the obvious advantages of these external helps 
need no showing. Yet it has always been the way of Holy 
Mother Church, is indeed one of her essential qualities, 
to accommodate herself in her modes of life to the needs 
of her children in every age. In recent years many of 
the faithful have discovered in themselves a desire and a 
need to seek the perfection of religious life and yet, for one 
valid reason or another, cannot enter a religious Order or 
Congregation. For these, too, there is a special corner in 
the understanding heart of the Church; so that now there 
exists a number of organizations whereby these souls may 
pursue the special vocation which has been given to them. 
Amongst them is one that is under the aegis of the Dominican 
Order, and it is about this we propose to write a brief 
account. 

Le Petit Groupe Dominicain de Jésus Crucifié, as it is 
called, is a special fraternity or group within the secular 
Third Order of St. Dominic. This Little Company of Jesus 
Crucified, as we may call it, was founded by Fr. Boulanger, 
O.P., Provincial of France, in 1893, with the approbation of 
Mgr. Coullié, Archbishop of Lyons. In 1909, following a 
petition drawn up by Fr. Desqueyrous, O.P., Procurator 
General of the Order of Preachers, and presented by Arch- 
bishop Touchet to His Holiness Pope Pius X, the Holy 
Father granted to the Sisters of the Little Company the 
privilege of a semi-public oratory and graciously lent his 
name to the first account of the new-born undertaking. In 
1920, Fr. Lemonnyer, O.P., then Regent of Studies at the 
Priory of Le Saulchoir, gave to the Little Company its 
Constitutions, which determined the fundamental organiza- 
tion of its work and its double rdle of religious formation and 
the apostolate. Finally, in 1923, Cardinal Touchet added 
his approbation. 

To say one word upon the title of this organization, it is 
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called Dominican because, as all its members belong to the 
Third Order of St. Dominic, it forms an integral part of the 
great Dominican family, benefits by a long tradition of 
saints and apostles, and shares actively in the good works of 
the Order; it is indeed a new and sturdy branch grafted on 
to the old trunk. The words Of Jesus Crucified are added 
because the Little Company was placed under His special 
protection and renders Him a special worship of Reparation. 
The Little Company is intended to form souls consecrated 
to the divine service, as Religious are, while yet living in the 
world, after the example of Christ Our Lord Himself, of His 
Mother, and of the holy virgins of the first centuries of the 
Church. It offers to its members not just an attenuated form 
of the religious life but ali the traditional reality of that life, 
the exterior signs alone being wanting. It is undoubtedly a 
special vocation, but the promise and the strength of this 
vocation is contained in the prayer of Our Lord after the 
Last Supper: “‘I pray not that Thou shouldst take them out 
of the world, but that Thou shouldst keep them from evil. . . 
As Thou hast sent me into the world, I also have sent them 
into the world.’’ The Little Company aims to realize this 
special form of religious life in order to meet particular needs 
and to launch an apostolate called for by the times in which 
we live, by bringing religious life into the very midst of the 
world, into the family, the school, the workshop, the office, 
into every grade and condition of society, preaching by 
deedsand example to the mass of unbelievers and indifferent, 
showing religion to be in very truth one with life in all its 
circumstances. The Sisters realize the essential object of reli- 
gious life: to promote the glory of God, the sanctification of 
their own souls, and the attraction of others to the love and 
service of God. Like living cells, they are destined to fulfil 
the réle of a Christlike leaven, working unobtrusively but 
effectively amongst those with whom they come into contact. 
By their personal integrity in all matters, the God-given 
capabilities which they cultivate in His service, their inflex- 
ible purpose, their external conduct, in every way they help 
to spread the good tidings of Divine Love and to restore 
moral health to the society in which they live and move. 
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As we have said, the Little Company is intended to give 
the benefit and essentials of religious life to those who fee] 
themselves called to it by God and yet are kept in the world 
by circumstances not perhaps of their own making, or could 
not find in the cloister just that outlet for their zeal and 
activities for which they feel the need. Some of the members 
do actually live a common life, in organized centres or en- 
gaged in some special work attached to such centres, and 
have all their money in a common fund. Others continue to 
live in their ordinary surroundings and are affiliated to one 
of the common centres. There is no essential difference be- 
tween the two sorts of members, for both categories realize 
in themselves the particular form of life intended by the 
Little Company. The centres must be for all of them not only 
a home but the source of their fervour and religious perfec- 
tion. Those living outside can and ought to come to stay in 
these centres as often and for as long as they can, in order to 
take part in the common life and spiritual exercises. A 
fortnightly letter helps to supply the lack when it is impos- 
sible for one of the members to attend. There is a monthly 
retreat, as well as an annual one which all members are 
expected to attend. 

The special characteristic of the Little Company is a life 
of outstanding charity fashioned after that of the early 
Church. It engages in all works of charity and mercy accord- 
ing as the needs of time and place demand. The Sisters spend 
their lives for the glory of God and the good of their fellow 
men, without counting the personal cost, in an ardent and 
generous spirit of zeal. They willingly give their help to their 
Parish Priests in all parochial activities, as far as their 
circumstances allow. Those who are obliged to work for their 
living, or are engaged in occupations that absorb all their 
time, far from being dissociated from the apostolic pre- 
occupations of their Sisters, join in them by their prayers 
and offer their work, their sufferings, and their sacrifices, for 
the conversion and benefit of souls. 

Such a life and apostolate represents a very high ideal 
under the circumstances and can spring only from an intense 
and utterly sincere spiritual life. All the training is directed 
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to the producing of this and there is a training centre where 
this is inculcated. The six months of postulancy and two 
years of noviceship may be spent here; but this is not of 
obligation, and those Sisters who live with their families or 
are engaged in material occupations receive their training by 
means of regular fortnightly letters from the Novice Mistress 
who resides at the training centre, as well as by visits when- 
ever possible to that same centre. It may be necessary to 
add that the Novice Mistress in no way intrudes into that 
sphere which belongs by right to the Spiritual Director; she 
is concerned only to inculcate the spirit and practices of the 
Little Company. 

The training itself is based upon reason and common- 
sense solidly supported by the truths of the Faith. There is 
riothing flamboyant about it; it aims at giving the Sisters a 
sane, expansive piety, not founded on sentiment or imagina- 
tion but on the solid rock of Catholic teaching, making good 
use of the treasure which St. Thomas has bequeathed to his 
Order and to the whole Church. Seeing that all the Sisters, 
of both categories, lack the external helps of religious life, 
such as the habit and the cloistered life, whilst those who 
cannot live in one of the centres feel the pull and distraction 
of ordinary life and occupations as well, the Little Company 
demands of its members a profoundly religious spirit, great 
generosity, and a well-balanced judgment, especially where 
conscience is concerned. The Sisters have to lead what spiri- 
tual writers often call the ‘‘mixed life’’ in which activity and 
contemplation run side by side. They have to act without 
injudicious zeal, always aware of their immediate surround- 
ings. Now, as St. Thomas says, actio sequitur esse—action 
is consequent upon being, and as a man is in himself so will 
the nature and quality of his action be. The members of the 
Little Company must obey the command of Our Lord: Let 
your light shine before men. But such a light presupposes 
the existence of a burning fire of Charity. So long as the soul 
has not been penetrated and indeed liberated by a knowledge 
of things divine more experimental than speculative, fired 
with love and desire for God, there can be no light to shine 
before men and no action that is effective in the cause of 
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God. Thus the aim of the Sisters is the aim of their Order: 
Contemplata aliis tradere, to give to others what they already 
themselves possess as the result of the contemplative element 
in their lives. Their contemplation is helped by the recitation 
of the Little Office of Our Lady according to the Dominican 
rite. In this way they take their share in the official prayer 
of the Church, that most excellent of all praise of God of 
which the Mass is the centre and completion. Mental prayer 
morning and evening renews in the Sisters their life of union 
with God, while frequent lifting of the soul to God in the 
midst of daily labours helps towards the spirit of contempla- 
tion and establishes a mood of tranquillity in the soul which 
resists the vicissitudes of daily life and its anxieties. 
Religious life, whatever form it may take, is but the 
flowering of the Christian life whose essence is the love of 
God; the aim of religious life is the ever increasing perfection 
of that love. The Sisters of the Little Company, therefore, set 
before themselves as an ideal the perfect observance of the 
twofold precept of Charity and use everything else as a 
means to this end. Amongst these means the Vows of reli- 
gion hold the first place, though as far as these Sisters are 
concerned they are for the presént merely private and indi- 
vidual vows. Rightly regarding the vows not as a restriction 
of liberty but rather as a necessary means to true freedom of 
the spirit, the Sisters bind themselves by Poverty, Chastity, 
and Obedience. They make their vows annually first of all, 
over a period of three years, after which they make them for 
life. They are made in the hands of the Prioress, who governs 
the whole Company, in the presence of an appointed repre- 
sentative of the Order. Their profession is regarded not only 
as a promise to observe the letter and spirit of the vows and 
of their rule, but also as a promise to God to make fruitful 
use of all the gifts and capabilities of nature and grace with 
which He has endowed them. It is, in effect, the holocaust 
to God of all that they have and are, with the obligation to 
follow always the more perfect way. It is not only the effort 
after purely spiritual advance that is demanded of them; 
even in the intellectual and practical spheres they must 
develop the powers that they have. Theirs is an ideal yet 
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practical programme of a truly great and complete human 
life fulfilling the purpose for which it was created, modelled 
upon that of the God-man and deriving from a vivid 
appreciation of the facts of the Incarnation and of their 
significance. 

From its beginning the Little Company has maintained a 
special devotion to the Passion and to the work of Repara- 
tion. The latter carries with it the intention of making some 
amends for the failings of those who are consecrated to God 
in the religious life or in the priesthood; this they do less by 
external practices or particular exercises of prayer and 
penance than by their religious life as a whole, a life which 
imposes so much abnegation under a seemingly easy ex- 
terior. To the devotion towards Jesus Crucified they add a 
particular devotion to Our Lady in her Compassion, and 


also to Bl. Antony Neyrot, O.P., the great example of the 


divine mercy towards a soul who, having been consecrated 
to His service, has unhappily fallen away. They endeavour 
to make the Divine Will the rule of their daily life, recogni- 
zing it not only in their Rule and Constitutions and in the 
commands of their superiors, but in all happenings great and 
small, in all the circumstances and difficulties of a religious 
life lived in the world. They are taught to develop the true 
virtue of Prudence, especially as expounded in the writings 
of the Angelic Doctor and of St. Catherine of Siena, and to 
bring it to bear upon their every action. 

This is, in sum, the constitution and object of the Little 
Company of Jesus Crucified. Even from this inadequate 
account it will readily be seen that it represents a lofty ideal 
and demands a high courage. Its membership does not 
extend, as far as we know, outside the country of its origin. 
Whether it would find fruitful soil in England we do not 
presume to say. But at the least it stands as an example of 
the exalted way of service and self-sacrifice to which many 
may well be called by God for the preservation and recru- 
descence of Catholic life in our own country. 

Hivary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 
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THE SIXTH MALINES CONGRESS 


THE Bishops of Belgium have recently made public the 
convocation of the Sixth Malines Congress. It will comprise 
three days of lectures and discussion, will be held in the 
archiepiscopal city, and will be brought to a close by a great 
demonstration in which tens of thousands of the faithful will 
participate; but, in view of the fact that Malines is not 
extensive enough to hold this concourse, the demonstration 
itself will take place in Brussels, upon the high plateau of 
Koekelberg which is dominated by the national Basilica of 
the Sacred Heart. As far as one can judge beforehand, this 
demonstration will surpass anything that has hitherto been 
seen even in Belgium, where the popular temperament loves 
to show itself in enormous public gatherings with proces- 
sions, local choirs, and hundreds of banners. 

It can be maintained without any exaggeration that the 
religious history of Belgium has been moulded by these 
Congresses of Malines, an account of which is given in an 
interesting book by Professor M. Defourny. In the Con- 
gresses of 1863, 1864 and 1867 the Catholics of Belgium 
assembled their forces together and laid the foundations of 
their corporate public action. It was about 1840 that the 
Liberal Party in Belgium began to evolve into an anti- 
clerical party, and the Catholics saw themselves under the 
necessity of defending their rights in the political field and in 
public life. Thanks to M. Edouard Ducpétiaux, who was the 
moving spirit in these earlier Congresses and remains one of 
the greatest glories of Catholic social action and the coura- 
geous precursor of social reforms, these Congresses effected 
the concentration of the Catholic forces and inaugurated 
their fruitful operation in public life. Already at that time 
M. Ducpétiaux had propounded the social problem, but his 
untimely death did not allow him time to rally his com- 
patriots to his own way of thinking. After his demise there 
were no more Congresses for the time being. But towards 
the end of the last century the social question began to 
become acute: socialism provoked some disturbances; at 
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Liége, under the inspiration of Mgr. Doutreloux and Abbé 
Pothier, was formed the Ecole Sociale which has re- 
mained justly celebrated in the history of the social move- 
ment and received official consecration of its ideas in the 
Rerum Novarum. It was at Liége, during the Congresses of 
1886, 1887 and 18go0, that this School came before the 
public eye, and it was there that the interested Catholics, 
gathered from many different countries, began to elaborate 
that Catholic social teaching which Pope Leo XIII was soon 
to expound in his famous encyclical Rerum Novarum (1891). 

At the Congress of 1891, held at Malines, it was Catholic 
science especially which was given the place of honour; it 
was there that the future Cardinal Mercier developed his 
project for a revival of Thomism, and Professor J. Van den 
Heuvel proposed the foundation of a ‘‘School of Political 
and Social Sciences in the Faculty of Law of the (Catholic) 
University’’ of Louvain. Those who are acquainted with 
university life at Louvain and its international ramifications 
will know that these two initiatives, actually realized as a 
direct result of the Congress of 1901, have proved singularly 
happy and have shed new lustre on the venerable Alma 
Mater of Louvain. 

The fifth Congress, held at Malines in 1909, was in some 
sort a recapitulation of the activities of the previous century. 
It passed in review all the Catholic undertakings, embodying 
them in no less than two hundred and fifty reports; it was, 
in fact, a panorama of Catholic Belgium at the time. 

Even this summary account of the past Catholic Con- 
gresses shows conclusively that they have determined the 
history of Catholic life in Belgium. In them Catholic thought 
has been set forth and crystallized; in them Catholic action 
has been planned; and in them all the important initiatives, 
in the press, in teaching, in political and social action, have 
been taken and brought to fruition. 

Yet if the Bishops of Belgium have decided to revive the 
splendid tradition of Catholic Congresses, they were not 
merely moved by a remembrance of the past; they were 
moved rather by the pressure of present circumstances and 
by the menace of a future which seems to bear a grudge 
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against the very foundations of Christian civilization. In- 
deed we are living in the midst of an evolution—or perhaps 
one should say a revolution—which has shaken the whole 
of the ancient framework; a new world is being constructed 
under our very eyes, what time the old world crumbles 
away. The Church, which is of all times and knows that she 
is called to bring to fruition the labour of the centuries, 
cannot remain a stranger to this evolution; she must assume 
the direction of it, not in order to dominate it but in order to 
serve it, and to safeguard civilization and the immortal souls 
of men. That is why the Belgian bishops have convoked this 
Congress. Catholic teaching will be examined under all its 
aspects in order to call forth its vitality, its dynamic quali- 
ties, its actual value for present needs; all forms of Catholic 
action and apostolate will be reviewed and collated with a 
view to their efficiency and to a more fruitful interaction and 
co-ordination of energies. Priests and laymen, students and 
men of action, the generation of yesterday and of to-morrow, 
Flemings and Walloons, Belgians and foreigners, all will be 
gathered together ‘‘in uno spiritu unanimes,’’ and that spirit 
will be none other than the desire to serve each one in his 
degree the great cause of Christ and of His Church, which is 
after all the cause of humanity and true culture. 

This Congress will be divided into two distinct parts, the 
one Flemish and the other French, but the two linguistic 
groups will follow a single programme. Each of them will 
be divided into ten sections, in which the doctrinal and 
apostolic value of Catholicism will be examined in relation 
to all the various spheres of modern life. Thus the ten sec- 
tions will comprise the following: (1) Religious Life; (2) 
Catholic Action; (3) Education and Teaching; (4) The 
Family and Public Morals; (5) Social and Professional Life; 
(6) Public Life; (7) Culture; (8) Assistance of the Poor and 
Hygiene; (9) Press, Films, and Radio; (10) Colonies and 
the Missions. It has been arranged that reports shall be 
forthcoming from each section, the material and aim of 
which reports have been examined and fixed some months 
ago by study committees. Never before has there been so 
intense and comprehensive a collaboration of the Catholic 
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THE SIXTH MALINES CONGRESS 


intellectual leaders of Belgium in company with the delegates 
of other countries. Moreover, side by side with these sec- 
tional meetings, there will be general gatherings at the end 
of each study day. The celebrated Choir of St. Rombaut, 
under the direction of Canon Van Nuffel, and Catholic 
speakers of various countries will help to make these general 
gatherings a notable manifestation of Catholic thought and 
culture. 

At the time of writing the immediate propaganda for the 
Congress has been set in motion, whilst the study commit- 
tees have already concluded their allotted task. In every 
parish a crusade of prayer has been begun and local com- 
mittees have been formed; the Catholic community as a 
whole has to be roused and set in motion. Without wishing 
to play the prophet we may predict that this Sixth Congress 
will surpass all its predecessors as well by the numbers who 
will participate in it as by the extent of its programme. At 
the same time we are not of the number of those whio believe 
in the intrinsic efficacity of great numbers as such. However 
imposing it may be in that way, the Congress will effect 
nothing if it does not succeed in concentrating all these 
Catholic forces upon a definite programme. Without aiming 
to fasten down the Catholic mind to ready-made formulas or 
to canalize vital activities in grooves too narrow and rigid, 
it will have to elaborate a doctrinal synthesis and a Catholic 
“common front’’ which will be, in the immediate future, the 
guarantee of unity in thought and action and, in the more 
distant future, the guarantee of their practical triumph. To 
be successful the Congress must prove fruitful, not in 1936 
but rather in 1950; it must inaugurate a new era, fore- 
shadowed indeed in the general title of its programme: 
Catholicism and the New Age. 

From their beginning the Malines Congresses have had an 
international scope and their radiations have made them- 
selves felt far outside the narrow frontiers of Belgium. That 
is the mission, as history shows, of this little country over- 
flowing with life and vibrant with activity. She is set at the 
crossroads of the civilizations of western Europe; she has a 
past rich with Catholic traditions; she is in communion with 
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the ages of faith; she has been and still is what someone has 
called a “‘laboratory of social experiments’’; and she is at 
the present time a land of experiments, singularly happy 
experiments, in various forms of Catholic Action. 

We venture to hope that our confréres in other countries 
will be present in their numbers at this Congress, and we 
offer to them, and especially to our English friends, a most 
cordial welcome. 

G. Van GESTEL, O.P., 


Secretary of the First Section 
of the Sixth Malines Congress. 


(Translated by Hilary ]. Carpenter, O.P.) 
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FIRST PHILOSOPHY 


WHEN Sir Arthur Eddington writes that ‘‘Religion first 
became possible for a reasonable scientific man about the 
year 1927,’’' and when apologists expound their novel vindi- 
cations of the classical cosmology in the light of quantum 
mechanics, it is clear to a metaphysician that both sides 
have missed the point. For the metaphysical approach to 
reality, with its immediate determinations in psychology 
and cosmology, either transcends the contingent data of 
individual research, or it does not exist. Yet apologists 
and even representative metaphysicians have not always 
appreciated this essential preliminary to philosophy and 
apologetics. 

Hence it is all the more a remarkable fact when a non- 
Catholic writer appreciates it, independently, it would seem, 
of any manifest contact with a philosophical tradition.? And 
in spite of the charges of buffoonery and leg-pulling sure to 
be brought against him from academic strongholds, the fact 
that he penetrates again and again to radical metaphysical 
realities, scattering pseudo-scientific question-begging pos- 
tulates right and left in his convinced insistence, evidently 
commands our conscientious attention. We do not praise 
him precisely for his individual work, but rather because he 
is representative of an approach greatly, but often vainly, 
sought. The added fact that he is a professional mathema- 
tician, nurtured in the atmosphere of modern physics and 
thoroughly familiar with it, inevitably inclines many of us 
all the more to give him a hearing—not because he is a 
physicist, but because he is a physicist who has gate-crashed 
the conventional postulates of the physicist philosophers of 
the last three decades—intelligently, that is to say, and not 
by mere reaction. For such rational transcending of these 





1 The Nature of the Physical World, p. 350. 

2 The Philosophy of Religion versus the Philosophy of Science, by 
Albert Eagle, Lecturer in Mathematics in the Victoria University of 
Manchester (obtainable from the author, The University, Man- 
chester, 15, or through Simpkin Marshall, London; 5/-). 
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conventions is needed, desperately. We have seen enough 
individual reaction and intellectual ‘‘mucking out’’—and 
that not only among evangelical missioners. It is easy for 
an academic hothouse mind to plough its own furrow across 
everyone else’s, through impartial recognition of metaphysi- 
cal fundamentals. Any fool can do it, if he has the luck to 
stumble across the metaphysical tradition. But for a mind 
breathing the atmosphere of modern science, in that physi- 
cists’ underworld which has never looked beyond its heritage 
of nineteenth century materialist monism, to break through 
to the immutable realities behind the ephemeral flux of 
theory, and to turn round in an attempt at unglossed com- 
munication of its realizations to that world of physics, has 
considerable fascination and importance. 

A deep impression has been forced on many of us in recent 
years, by the revolutionary work of S. Alexander, C. Lloyd 
Morgan, and A. N. Whitehead, names characterizing a small 
group of physicist philosophers moving far in the direction 
of return to a sane—the perennial—cosmology, in its sim- 
plest and basic theses. Nevertheless, praise of that school is 
inevitably qualified by its admixture of fundamental error 
in theodicy. For the doctrine of emergent Deity is infantile. 
Bergson’s Evolution Créatrice is infinitely more impressive. 
And the author of Philosophy of Religion versus the Philo- 
sophy of Science has, in spite of his frequently naive ex- 
position in contrast with the beautiful literary form and 
scholarship of that triumvirate, penetrated much further than 
they in his deep grasp of metaphysical ultimates in their 
widest and most far-reaching determinations—with one ex- 
ception, to be noted below. For, however much his theses 
need refinement—and they do need refinement, demateriali- 
zatton—they are, when thus corrected, the classical theses of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas. Essence and existence, potency 
and act, matter and form, efficient causality, sufficient rea- 
son, and finality, are all there, without any stretch of the 
reader’s imagination. The approach to the notion of final 
causality is especially well indicated. And the general ap- 
proach is, indeed, the only perfectly valid one—by the two- 
fold process, of a primordial intuition of their transcendental 
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necessity, and of a reductio ad absurdum: Ens esset non ens. 

And the main theses are ‘‘got across’’ with a happy 
dexterity (although the humorous note will possibly distract 
some greybeards). Thus, the essential notion of a true science 
is outlined in contradistinction to the mere induction of posi- 
tive ‘‘laws’’ descriptive of the way things behave. Scientia 
est cognitio certa et evidens per causas. And if the idea of 
formal explanation and sufficient reason is excluded from the 
final purpose of physical research it is no longer a true 
science. Yet Sir Arthur Eddington has suggested a fertile 
method of research, through complete elimination of seeking 
any ‘‘causal scheme’’ whatever beneath atomic quantitative 
phenomena. And Einstein’s entire philosophy for mathe- 
matical physics, in so far as he has manifested one, has, up 
to the present, laid down no rational criteria for research, 
beyond a similar positivist programme. 

Expressed more exactly the error beneath this dominant 
trend of the mathematical physicists, during the last three 
decades, has been the semi-Galilean notion of the autonomy 
of logical coherence, independently of the categories in which 
that coherence is found, and often, incredible as it may seem, 
independently of a shred of real evidence for the actual 
existence of that logically coherent possibility—as if the 
discovery of a possible cosmic structure were sufficient wit- 
ness to its contingent actuality. Thus, mathematic coherence 
subsists purely in the category of quantity, and of itself can 
tell us nothing of the constant realities beneath the flux of 
spatio-temporal configurations, however coherent the pattern 
of those configurations may be. (The application to Prof. 
Alexander’s Space, Time, and Deity, is obvious.) For 
being par excellence subsists solely in the category of sub- 
stance; and accidental modifications of substance, of which 
quantity is one kind, are only intelligible and strictly expli- 
cable in terms of the subsistent substantial being underlying 
them. Ultimately the cause lies in the analogy of being, in 
which subsistent substances emerge as the sole beings pro- 
perly so called. For they constitute the summum analogatum 
(in the order of secondary, i.e. created, being). And however 
coherent the quantitative pattern of accidental dispositions, 
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these of themselves can neither constitute the essence of the 
“‘thing-itself’’ nor be their own rational explanation. White- 
head’s definition of an essence, as the ‘‘prehension into unity 
of a pattern of aspects,’’ is, therefore, misleading (although 
critical perusal of his entire works shows his relative 
orthodoxy, for Whitehead is sufficiently original to demand 
independent examination in his own highly personal context 
alone, to give him fair play). Omnis mutatio supponit sub- 
jectum mutabile is no merely naive postulate of common 
sense. It is the formulation of an objective consequence of 
penetrating metaphysical analysis. And it is only a postulate 
of common sense in a secondary way, because the mind is 
made for being. 

The essential error of the physicist philosophers has, in 
short, been the implied postulate of all their theories, 
namely, that when a coherent system of formulae has been 
arrived at, it is safe to apply that quantitative synthesis to 
the chaotic flux of material phenomena, and to say that that 
coherence is their essential explanation, beyond which it is 
impossible to penetrate. Hence the boundless subjectivism 
of the innumerable readers of popular redactions of these 
theories. For to them any coherently sensuous ‘‘pattern of 
aspects,’’ which happens to fit the ‘‘facts’’ more closely 
than any precedent pattern, becomes the ultimate possible 
solution to the riddle of the universe. Hence, also, the 
absorption of catch-words like ‘‘space-time continuum,’’ 
with the pathetic sense of an empty finality beyond which 
further questioning is declared meaningless. For ‘‘the en- 
cyclopeedic knowledge of reality furnished by the particular 
sciences remains imperfect. The mind does not find full and 
abiding satisfaction in their observations and practical solu- 
tions. It seeks the link which connects and unifies the 
scattered results of the particular sciences . . . Philosophy 
. . . deals with their respective objects in an ultimate 
fashion and arrives at notions so simple as to defy analysis 
and so general as to be unlimited in application. . . . 
Biology reduces the lower forms of life to the activity of 
primordial unities and properties. But it is timid in the 
presence of that force which directs the evolution of the 
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FIRST PHILOSOPHY 


organism . . . and, at the same time, eludes all mathe- 
matical representation and measure; to establish its nature 
and properties, origin and end, is the réle of philosophy.’ 

All this the author of Philosophy of Religion versus the 
Philosophy of Science recognizes and forcefully expresses. 
Nevertheless there are some notions gravely needing modifi- 
cation. No doubt a careful following of the note of advice 
appended below would inevitably render the required cor- 
rections almost automatic. For it seems clear that they are 
all due to the one fundamental need of dematerialization. 
Although there is deep penetration of metaphysical prin- 
ciples, and consequently of the primordial intuition of being 
(for those ultimates are appreciated solely on its contempla- 
tion), and ‘‘c’est cette intuition qui fait le métaphysicien,’”* 
nevertheless the vision is still confused by quantitative 
images. Were a purgation from these inappropriate phan- 
tasmal vehicles undertaken, notions of spiritual ‘‘matter,’’ 
a spherical ‘‘inner ego,’’ and ‘‘patterns on the surface of the 
Being of God,’’ would fade away. The same applies to 
several less important inaccuracies. 

But perhaps the criticism can best be stated by reference 
to the one important point in which this writer is far inferior 
to the Alexander-Morgan-Whitehead triumvirate. These 
three have a far more accurate concept of form (forma, in 
the classical Thomist sense), and it is proportionately de- 
materialized. Hence a study of Lloyd Morgan’s Emergent 
Evolution, or Whitehead’s Science and the Modern World 
(the most simple and popular yet representative work of this 
school), would be a useful corrective. For here will be seen, 
too, the really significant tendency of these writers, the 
tendency to see all material beings as constituted out of a 
dual complex of contributary contraries—a recipient, ulti- 
mately unintelligible, indefinable ‘‘out-of-which,’’ in which 
emerges and is generated the second, received, intelligible, 
definable ‘‘what.’’ The former is chaotic, having a possi- 
bility in itself to receive any of the latter. But these latter 





3R. G. Bandas, Contemporary Philosophy and Thomistic Prin- 
ciples, pp. 84-86. 
4 J. Maritain, Sept Legons sur L’Etre, p. 52. 
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are limited in number, and can only be generated in suc- 
cession—if there be succession—in discontinuous ‘‘jumps’’ 
(cf. the quantum theory). This generation is producible in 
the various dispositions of the recipient—that is, its orderly 
reduction from unreal, unknowable chaos to order, pattern, 
and organic unity. The sign of such a reduction to order, and 
the induction of a new reality (‘‘essence expressed,’’ for 
Whitehead), is always the emergence of new properties, 
specifically distinct from precedent ones. ‘‘New qualities 
characterize the new integral entity.’’ And the generated 
entity is such that ‘‘one may, so to speak, point the mental 
finger to any given item of stuff and say it is just here in the 
entity or there. But the substantial unity of plan is every- 
where in the sense of pervading the whole entity throughout 
its entirety’’ (Lloyd Morgan). The implied parallels will be 
clear to those familiar with the Thomist cosmology. 

Nevertheless this school is unsatisfactory in many ways, 
and its theodicy, with its notion of an emergent Deity, is, as 
we have remarked, open to riddling criticism. Notwith- 
standing his frequent naivety, the author is never derailed in 
this way, although he may sway from side to side perilously 
sometimes; he is always going in the right direction. And 
where such work is found, one can suspect the presence of 
that quasi-infallibility of metaphysical penetration springing 
from the ‘‘primordial intuition of being.’’ C’ est cette intuition 
qui fait le métaphysicien. 

One suggestion. That the author should study Books I to 
III of the Summa Contra Gentiles of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
It will be an ecstatic revelation to him. For there he will 
find all his theses perfectly expressed and dematerialized. A 
corrected edition of his book in the light of that study would 
give it almost unlimited improvement. 

NORBERT DREwiIrTT, O.P. 
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THE PERVERSION OF ECONOMIC HISTORY 


IN 1829 William Cobbett published the History of the 
Protestant Reformation. Cobbett was a remarkable contro- 
versialist, and his views were always highly coloured, but in 
this work he disclosed one of the most significant truths of 
English economic history. He pointed out to an incredulous 
nation that the social conditions of the English peasantry 
had seriously and progressively deteriorated since the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. He attributed this pheno- 
menon to the dissolution of the religious houses at the time 
of the Reformation, and to the alienation of property which 
formerly was held for the relief of poverty, and which now 
passed into selfish and unscrupulous hands. 

The pioneer of modern critical economic history was 
Thorold Rogers. Without acknowledgment and without in- 
tention his detailed and laborious researches substantiate 
Cobbett’s assertions. Thorold Rogers considered that the 
impoverishment and progressive deterioration of the pea- 
santry between the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries was 
due to a concerted effort on the part of landlords to lower 
wages in order that each estate’s rent roll might be increased 
as much as possible. In many instances in his works Thorold 
Rogers made assertions and generalizations which could not 
be justified. It appears that later historians have used these 
errors as a ground for denying the main truth that lies in 
Thorold Rogers’ theory of social development, and lately 
Catholic writers have been emphasizing that the accepted 
economic histories of to-day ignore the established thesis 
that the condition of the peasantry between 1500 and 1850 
was consistently made worse by the individualistic attitude 
of the landowning class. This is a truth which cannot be 
disproved, and it is one of the most significant facts in 
economic history. Anti-Catholic writers can thrust it into 
the background, but it has never been satisfactorily refuted. 

At the time of the Doomsday survey only nine per cent of 
the rural population were without a holding of land, and 
although this proportion undoubtedly increased, land was 
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always available even to the very poor until the sixteenth 
century. At the same time the parish guilds and the monas- 
teries consistently gave money to the destitute so that they 
might purchase stock and thus earn a living. The peasants 
could supplement the produce of their own holdings by wages 
earned as day labourers, and it is an historical fact that there 
was a shortage of day labourers between the Black Death 
and the middle of the sixteenth century. Thus any peasant 
who found the results of working his own holding unsatisfac- 
tory could choose to work as a labourer. Now as by far the 
greater proportion of the peasantry preferred to cultivate 
their own land than to work for hire, it is justifiable to infer 
that the return from independent production was greater 
than the labourers’ wages. The rate of wages if estimated in 
terms of foodstuffs over this period can therefore be taken to 
indicate the minimum standard of living that was generally 
found. Gustav F. Steffen has shown that when estimated in 
the prices of the times the wage of an agricultural labourer 
was in 1275 equivalent to nine pounds of wheat. In 1450 it 
would purchase thirty-one pounds of wheat. For the next 
hundred years it zigzags between sixteen and twenty-six 
pounds. In 1605 it falls to ten and one-half pounds, and for 
two hundred years it fluctuates between nine and six.! Thus 
at the time of the Reformation and the dissolution of the 
monasteries the peasant’s income must have been equivalent 
on the average to between sixteen and twenty-six pounds of 
wheat. 


It is possible to explain the decline in the condition of 
the peasantry which was noted by Cobbett during the period 
which intervened between the Reformation and his own life- 
time. Between 1550 and 1800 the peasants lost their hold- 
ings of land, and by 1800 nearly all the land in the greater 
part of England had been engrossed into large farms. Thus 
in 1800 the peasantry were forced to rely entirely upon wages 
for their income. These wages could buy only from nine to 
six pounds of wheat. If we are to take diet as a basis for 





1 See The Nineteenth Century, June, 1893. 
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THE PERVERSION OF ECONOMIC HISTORY 


reckoning the social condition of a class of people, Cobbett’s 
assertion is abundantly justified. 

At the time when Cobbett wrote the poor in rural districts 
suffered severely from the effects of the Speenhamland sys- 
tem. This came about at the end of the eighteenth century 
because sO many peasants were expelled simultaneously 
from their holdings that employment could not be found for 
them all upon the new large farms. The Speenhamland system 
lasted from 1795 to 1832, and it inevitably rendered every 
agricultural labourer a pauper, because it supplemented 
wages by an allowance from the parish in order that the 
labourer should have enough to live on, and this supplement 
was refused to all who had property. Shortly after Cobbett 
published his History of the Protestant Reformation the 
Speenhamland system was abolished, and economic his- 
torians have thought it unnecessary to draw further attention 
to the unfortunate position of the English peasantry. Per- 
haps the following extract from a contemporary American 
observer reveals better than figures their state in 1844, and 
it proves that the poverty and hardships to which Cobbett 
referred were not only the temporary results of the Enclo- 
sures, and the Napoleonic wars, or the misguided Speenham- 
land system. 

Mr. Henry Coleman was a well-known American, and he 
made a tour of enquiry into rural conditions in the Midlands 
and South in 1844. His report deserves careful considera- 
tion. He wrote: ‘‘The English agricultural labourers are 
very poorly fed, wretchedly lodged—their wages are inade- 
quate to their comfortable support—and their situation 
affords little or no hope of improvement. . . . It is obvious 
that no great improvement can take place in their condition 
while they remain a distinct and servile class without any 
power of rising above their condition. The low state of their 
wages absolutely forbids any accumulation of property. 
They cannot own the soil which they cultivate. The houses 
which they occupy belong not to themselves, and they may 
be at any time turned out of them. 

‘‘Immense numbers of the labourers are actually perishing 
by hunger . . . and in a country where the accumulation 
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of wealth surpasses imagination there are such contrasts of 
want, destitution, privation and misery as would surpass 
belief and defy the power of imagination but for the support 
of incontrovertible and overwhelming evidence. 

““Wages vary from seven to twelve shillings per week. 
Flower and yeast take all of this, and it leaves nothing for 
any rent, clothing, education or other expenses—the only 
fund for defraying which consists of the extra earnings at 
harvest time. Thus the bulk of the workers in agriculture in 
the districts visited are at the best just able to struggle on 
from hand to mouth, and any suspension of employment or 
rise in the price of provisions reduces them to pauperism.’” 

A further striking and indisputable proof of the pauperiza- 
tion of the English peasantry occurs nineteen years later in 
the Report of the Medical Officer of Health to the Privy 
Councillor. In 1863 Dr. E. Smith stated in his official report 
that over one-fifth of the agricultural labourers’ families in 
England in 1862 were receiving nutriment below the stan- 
dard necessary to prevent diseases arising from lack of 
nutrition. 

It is now impossible to deny that the position of the peasan- 
try in most counties in England grewsteadily worse and worse 
from the Reformation until the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. So marked is this deterioration that it is surprizing 
that it has not attracted more attention from historians who 
endeavour to trace theories of social development. It has to 
be admitted that this omission is due to a failure to recognize 
the true history of social theory. Dr. G. O’Brien,’ Father 
Paschal Larkin‘ and Mr. R. H. Tawney® seem to concur in 
presenting a history of the development of men’s ideas upon 
property since the Reformation, and this history although 
manifestly authentic seems curiously distasteful to non- 
Catholic writers. 

In the Middle Ages and up to the time of the Reformation 
men’s ideas upon property were governed by the teaching of 
the Catholic Church, and it was considered wrong to use 





2 Labourers’ Friend, March, 1844, page 58. 
3 Economic Effects of the Reformations. 

4 Locke and the Rise of Individualism. 

5 Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. 
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THE PERVERSION OF ECONOMIC HISTORY 


one’s property in such a way as to harm one’s neighbour. 
Profit making at the expense of another was condemned, and 
one had to remember that one only had wealth for the 
common good. With the Reformation there was a change. 
Commercial morality fell, and individualism triumphed. The 
discipline of the Catholic Church disappeared, and man’s 
innate avarice was allowed free rein. Individual self- 
sufficiency was the prevailing doctrine, and everywhere men 
used their property solely for their own advantage. 

In this way the change in the social conditions of the 
peasantry between the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries 
can be explained, and their transition from a well-paid and 
independent state to an ill-fed and hopeless pauperism can 
be regarded as a manifestation of the change in the outlook 
upon property and upon man’s duty towards his neighbour 
that took place in England as a result of the Reformation. 
Surely this association cannot be ignored by historians with- 
out justification, and in any case the social development of 
so important a class in the nation should be the concern of 


economic history. 
RICHARD LAMB. 
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SAINTS AND SERPENTS 


ART both religious and profane has remembered the curse 
of the serpent: ‘“‘J will put enmities between thee and the 
woman, and thy seed and her seed; she shall crush thy head, 
and thou shalt lie in wait for her heel’’ (Gen. ili, 15). In pagan 
art we see the agony of man in Laocoon, in Christian art we 
see the triumph of the Blessed Mother of God. Amongst 
many strange cults we see man appeasing the serpent in 
idolatrous worship, but Christianity has crushed its power 
for evil. It is in this light, however summarily we may 
dismiss the legends of hagiography, that we can read their 
origin, which is in casting out devils and the powers of dark- 
ness. Most critics, we presume, would consider the many 
stories of saints driving away snakes as allegories of their 
triumph over sin, but there are still no snakes in Ireland 
whereas Great Britain retains the unpleasant viper. This 
driving out of serpents occurs in the biographies of more 
than a score of saints, of whom fourteen are of France, 
Britain, or Ireland. 

After St. Patrick, the most celebrated of these is the great 
St. Hilary, Bishop of Poitiers and Doctor of the Church, of 
whom we are told that he made a short stay at Genoa on his 
return from exile in the East, and during this sojourn cleared 
the neighbouring island of Gallinara of a plague of serpents. 
In memory of this signal service a church was later dedicated 
to him, and thither a boy, who in his sleep had swallowed an 
adder, was brought by his distracted parents. Their prayers 
were heard and their faith rewarded by seeing their child 
vomit his unwelcome meal.! A similar story is related of St. 
Helrade, Abbot of Novalese, who drove all serpents from his 
abbey grounds. Some years after his death a group of boys 
were guarding a flock of sheep but, overcome by the hot sun, 
fell asleep. During their slumbers a snake crawled into the 
mouth of one of them and his horrified companions, awak- 
ened by his screams, or rather gurgles, saw the tip of the 





1 Bollandists, January 15. 
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SAINTS AND SERPENTS 


reptile’s tail protruding from the unfortunate boy’s mouth. 
Hurriedly they carried him to his mother, who rushed off 
with him to St. Helrade’s shrine, where he also vomited 
forth his unbidden guest.” It was a firmly established belief 
up to a few centuries ago that serpents would crawl into the 
mouths of sleepers, and Shakespeare thus refers to it: 
About his neck 

A green and gilded snake had wreathed itself 

Who with her head nimble in threats approach’d 

The opening of his mouth. 

(As You Like It, Act tv, Sc. 3.) 

Of those saints to whose memory the snake-expelling 
legend is attached, monastic builders form a numerous 
group; and the stories appear to have more than an allegori- 
cal origin, for what is more reasonable than to suppose these 
founders would rid their sites of such obnoxious neighbours 
as poisonous snakes. Thus St. Honoratus, who died Bishop 
of Arles in 426, cleared the island of Lerins in order to found 
there Western Europe’s great seat of learning. This fact is 
mentioned in the panegyric preached by his successor, St. 
Hilary of Arles, who for his participation in the name of 
Poitier’s great bishop shares equal fame for casting out ser- 
pents, but without any historical proof.’ St. Mawes, an Irish 
monk, rid his newly founded abbey in Brittany, called after 
him St. Maudez, of all venomous reptiles, and the earth of 
his early hermitage was long used as a cure for snake-bite.‘ 
St. Magnus, founder of Fuessen, St. Enimia, daughter of 
Clothair II, Abbess of Fontaine-le-Burle, and St. Pirmin, 
founder of Reichenau on Lake Constance, all freed their 
monasteries from snakes.’ St. Pirmin, according to Husen- 
beth, is represented in art with serpents twined round him 
and is wrongly styled a martyr. He was a native of England 
or Ireland, the question is not settled, and was exiled after 
founding Reichenau Abbey on an island in Lake Constance, 
an abbey that grew into a great centre of Benedictine learn- 





2 Died 874. Bollandists, March 13. 
3 Bollandists, January 16; Husenbeth, Symbols of the Saints, 1853, 


s.u. Serpents. 
4 Cahier, S.J., Cavactéristiques des Saints, Paris, 1867, p. 748. 


5 Cahier, ibid. 
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ing. St. Florentius cleared the grounds of Norcia Abbey in 
a drastic fashion, if we can credit his legend which relates 
how at his prayer a terrible storm arose in which hundreds 
of snakes were slain, their bodies being most considerately 
carried off by birds of prey before they had time to become 
offensive.® 

Two parish priests, St. Amabilis’ of Tiom in Auvergne 
and St. Amantius® of Tiferno, drove snakes from their 
parishes, the latter killing his with the sign of the cross, 
whilst an early French Bishop, St. Peregrine of Auxerre, 
cleared them away from his cathedral or what corresponded 
to a cathedral in the beginning of the fourth century. Of 
him it is also related that he changed into a serpent the whip 
with which a pagan was about to flog him. This was prob- 
ably during his martyrdom in 304.’ St. Protus, a priest also 
martyred under Diocletian, cleared the isle of Linaria, off 
Sardinia, of all serpents. St. Cadoc, son of the King of 
Glamorgan, during his stay in Brittany drove them from the 
district round Vannes, and his aunt, St. Keyne, or Cain, 
who dwelt an anchoress at Keynsham in Somerset, turned 
her serpent-neighbours into stone.’ St. Cadoc himself 
turned to stone a couple of wolves swimming across an arm 
of the sea after they had killed his sheep. St. Julius, sent 
by the Emperor Theodosius to root out paganism in Northern 
Italy, cleared an island in Lake Orta of a great multitude of 
snakes, which however he did not destroy but, after telling 
them he wanted their old home for a church, sent them off 
with his blessing. They thereupon swam to the mainland, 
finding a home on a mountain and harming no one.” 

In the preceding stories the saints dealt with serpents in 
great numbers, but in many legends they deal with only one 





6 Bollandists, May 23. He died in 547. 

7 Cahier, ibid.; Holweck, Biographical Dictionary of Saints, 55. 
8 Cahier, ibid.; Bollandists, September 26. 

9 Cahier, 748; Bollandists, May 16. 

10 Cahier, ibid. 

11 Cahier, ibid. 

12 F. J. Cowles, Dust of Years, p. 36 (Sands & Co.). 

13 Bollandists, January 24. 

14 Cahier, ibid.; Bollandists, January 31. 
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SAINTS AND SERPENTS 


monster, perhaps the devil allegorically. St. Modestus, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, by praying slew a great snake in- 
festing a public fountain. St. Samson of Caldey, when he 
became Bishop of Dol, destroyed a monstrous serpent then 
terrorizing his people.’ St. Lifard, or Lietphard, performed 
a like service for the inhabitants of Meun-sur-Loire. Here a 
dragon-like snake ruled supreme for many years, devouring 
alike man and beast. It had the temerity one day to give 
chase to the saint’s disciple, Urbicius, who ran terrified to 
his master. Lifard handed him his staff, directing him to 
plant it in the serpent’s path. The raging monster reared up 
so violently against the obstacle that it fell backwards, 
breaking its back.” St. Lifard’s neighbour St. Menin, Abbot 
of Micy, also drove a great serpent from the banks of the 
Loire.® St. Peregrine of Caltabellota, sent by St. Peter 
himself, according to tradition, to preach the Gospel in 
Sicily, turned a large serpent out of its cave and, having 
killed it, took up his own quarters there.’* But not all the 
saints were so intolerant. St. Didymus, the blind hermit of 
Nitria, left his snakes untroubled, which conduct they re- 
ciprocated, although being blind he must occasionally have 
trodden on them as he is seen doing in his pictures.” St. 
Celestine V was happier in his hermitage than in the Papal 
chair; although his cave was not free from snakes, these 
were less troublesome to him than his professed friends.” 
Blessed Dalmatius Moner, a Spanish Dominican of Gerona, 
got special leave to dwell in a cave in the priory grounds 
that was the haunt of serpents. As he is patron of those 
suffering from toothache perhaps the dampness of his un- 
usual cell was more afflicting than the vipers.” But by far 
the strangest story is that of St. Verdiana and her two snakes 
which in Giovanni dal Ponte’s picture in the National 





15 Cahier, ibid. 

16 Bollandists, July 24; Cahier, ibid. 

17 Bollandists, June 3; Cahier, ibid. 

18 Cahier, ibid. 

19 Bollandists, January 30; Holweck, 789. 
20 Cahier, ibid.; Husenbeth. 

21 Bollandists, May 19. 

22 Bollandists, September 24. 
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Gallery she is seen holding, one in each hand. She had a 
terrible loathing of snakes, so that it would be difficult to 
estimate the horror she felt when two large ones crawled 
through the window and slithered into her cell where she 
dwelt all alone as an anchoress. In an heroic spirit of 
mortification she accepted the terrifying visitors, sharing 
board and lodging with them till her death thirty-four years 
later, A.D. 1244. It is even said that when alms were few 
and commons short the two ungrateful beasts united in 
beating her with their tails till she was prostrate with weak- 
ness. Her cult was approved by Pope Innocent XII in 1694 
and her feast is kept as a major double on February rst by 
the Camaldulese, Vallumbrosian and Franciscan Orders, 
each of which claim her as a tertiary. A remarkable legend 
attaches to the memory of St. Chariton of Jerusalem, a 
hermit of the third century. After being tortured for his 
faith in the reign of Aurelian he was released, only to fall 
almost immediately into the hands of robbers who left him 
shackled hand and foot in their cave whilst they went after 
richer prisoners. Meanwhile a viper crawled in and drank 
from a stoup of wine, leaving it full of venom, which proved 
the end of the robbers, who returned very thirsty. No one 
else claiming the cave, the saint turned it into a monastery.” 
This turning of the tables is also reproduced in the legendary 
acts of SS. Anatolia and Audax. The former was arrested 
during the Decian persecution on information supplied by a 
rejected suitor, and being brought before the judge was 
vainly tormented. At length the exasperated judge sent for 
a snake-charmer, Audax by name, and commanded him to 
provide a number of snakes to be placed in the holy virgin’s 
cell, but he replied that one would be sufficient because he 
happened to have in stock a particularly ferocious snake 
which would make short work of the obstinate girl. From 
his description it would appear to have been a species of 
python or boa-constrictor. The following morning Audax 
came early to the prison to see how things had fared, only to 





23 Bollandists, February 12; Holweck, s.v. Viridiana, 1025; Husen- 
beth, s.v. Serpents; Cahier. 
% Bollandists, September 28; Husenbeth, ibid. 
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SAINTS AND SERPENTS 


find to his amazement that the saint was kneeling unharmed 
in prayer with the snake quietly coiled up at her side. Ina 
moment his surprise was turned into horror by finding him- 
self being slowly strangled in the serpent’s coils. The saint 
however quickly intervened and commanded the beast to re- 
lease its prey. As the result of this additional miracle, Audax 
believed and was beheaded, and Anatolia stabbed to death.* 

In pictures representing the passion and death of St. 
Victorinus, at the close of the first century, a serpent is 
biting the arm of the judge condemning him. As no legend 
of a serpent occurs in his acts it presumably refers to the 
devil prompting the false judge. Torture by snakes was not 
uncommon during the pagan persecutions and numerous are 
the stories told of serpents refusing to injure martyrs, a 
legend conspicuous in the acts of St. Thecla, proto-martyr 
of women, of St. Euphemia, and St. Christina. This latter is 
depicted with two asps hanging to her breasts or sides whose 
bite had no venomous effect. Mgr. Holweck mentions 
another Christina, ‘‘tried by three judges and bitten by 
poisonous serpents,’’ who is venerated in the Coptic Church 
on August 8, but is probably to be identified with the better 
known Roman saint mentioned previously.” 

A frequent phenomenon in hagiography is the guarding 
of the martyrs’ remains by wild animals, and even the un- 
popular snake took his part in this act of charity, guarding 
the bodies of St. Vincent of Avila and his sisters, SS. Sabina 
and Christete, martyred under Diocletian. A Jew coming 
near to the holy remains, probably to scoff, was fearfully 
set upon by the watchful guardian, which also would seem 
to have been of the constricting family, and escaped with 
his life only after promising to be baptized. But surely the 
most obliging snake of all belonged to St. Felix, a monk at 
Fondi in the sixth century, for it used to keep watch over his 
garden when he was absent at office.” 





25 Bollandists, July 9; Holweck, s.v. Anatolia, 69. 

2 Bollandists, September 23, September 16, and July 24. 
27 Holweck, 209. 

28 Cahier, ibid. 

29 Holweck, 375. 
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In cases of snake-bite recourse was had in days of faith to 
many saints. At the head of the list is St. Paul, and those 
who feel inclined to scoff at the many wonders narrated of 
saints and serpents would do well to recall the Apostle’s 
immunity from the bite of the Maltese viper, a heavenly 
favour in exact fulfilment of Our Lord’s promise: “‘they shall 
take up serpents; and if they shall drink any deadly thing it 
shall not harm them’’ (Mark xvi, 18). St. Luke’s description 
is most graphic: ‘‘And when Paul had gathered together a 
bundle of sticks, and had laid them on the fire, a viper com- 
ing out of the heart, fastened on his hand. And when the 
barbarians saw the beast hanging on his hand, they said one 
to another: Undoubtedly this man is a murderer, who though 
he hath escaped the sea, yet vengeance doth not suffer him 
to live. And he indeed shaking off the beast into the fire 
suffered no harm. But they supposed that he would begin to 
swell up, and that he would suddenly fall down and die. But 
expecting long, and seeing that there came no harm to him, 
changing their minds, they said, that he was a God’’ (Acts 
XXViii, 3-6). 

St. Silvian, a hermit at Sessefontaine in Bassigny in 
France, who was slain by robbers, is patron against poi- 
sonous serpents probably because he lived amongst them 
unharmed. His feast is kept on October 18.” St. Briac, or 
Brioc, one of the many Irish missionaries to the Continent 
in the sixth century, cured a Breton bitten by a snake by 
making over him the sign of the cross. He allowed the 
offending reptile to go away unharmed. When sailing for 
France he encountered the devil under the form of a great 
sea-serpent, but he also vanquished this enemy with the sign 
of salvation.** St. Saumon, called in Latin Psalmodius, a 
fellow countryman and contemporary of the preceding, went 
to Eymoutiers in Aquitaine, where he healed the Duke’s 
little daughter, bitten by an adder, by sprinkling her with 
holy water. St. Paternus, Bishop of Avranches, in the 
same century healed a boy thus bitten by anointing the 





30 Holweck, 915. 
31 Cahier; Butler’s Lives of the Saints; December 17. 
32 Holweck, 837; Bollandists, June 13. 
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SAINTS AND SERPENTS 


wound with some oil over which he had made the sign of the 
cross. Husenbeth says he is depicted in art with serpents 
twined round him.** The Syrians have confidence in St. 
Phocas, the great martyr of Antioch in 320, and maintain 
that those who touch the door of his basilica will be healed 
of the bite of a poisonous snake. Their legend also relates 
that on one occasion ‘‘a snake spoke to him with a human 
voice.’ 

It would be hard to exclude from any collection of miracles 
the wondrous acts of that most lovable saint of the early 
Church, St. Spiridion, Archbishop of Tremithus in Cyprus. 
One day he met a cripple who begged an alms, but, being in 
the position of SS. Peter and John on a similar occasion, he 
picked up a small snake squirming at his feet and handed it 
to the poor man, who, faith overcoming his repugnance, 
accepted the horrible gift which turned to gold. This was the 
same saint whose companion bishops beheaded his two mules 
whilst he slept, to prevent his arriving at the General Council 
of Nicea, where they feared his simplicity would damage the 
cause of the true faith. The saint rose early and stuck the 
heads on again, unfortunately in the dark not noticing he 
had given the white mule the head of the black one, and 
conversely.® St. Spiridion’s gift turned to gold, but when 
robbers stole some fishes sent as a gift for the dinner of St. 
Dominic of Cocullo the fishes turned into serpents.* In the 
Coptic Church, on June 25, is kept the feast of St. Beyoka, 
priest of Tuna in Lower Egypt, and his brother Benjamin, 
who ate a poisoned serpent which had consumed the Sacred 
Host. In memory of this heroic act a church was built in 
their honour.” 

In ecclesiastical art many saints are represented with a 
serpent rising out of a cup or chalice, signifying an attempt 
on their lives with poison. St. John the Evangelist was thus 
treated by early heretics, and St. Benedict by some bad 





33 Bollandists, April 16; Husenbeth, s.v. Serpents. 

3% Holweck, 815; Bollandists, March 5. 

35 Cahier, s.v. Serpents; Husenbeth calls it an eel, s.v. 
36 Cahier, ibid.; Bollandists, January 22. 

37 Holweck, 160. 
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monks. St. Bonajuncta de Manetti, one of the Servite foun- 
ders, had a jar of poisoned wine sent him by a wicked man, 
The saint, although he knew it was poisoned, made over it 
the sign of the cross and drank it, bidding the servant return 
to her master, whom she found lying dead in front of his 
house. The saint is represented blessing bottles from which 
serpents escape.® St. Lewis Bertrand, the great Dominican 
missioner of South America, was poisoned by native chiefs, 
but although he was at death’s door for a time he recovered, 
though he suffered from the effects of the poison the rest of 
his life. We are told he vomited the poison in the form of a 
serpent.” Blessed Benedict XI, the Dominican Pope who 
excommunicated those who had ill-treated his predecessor, 
Boniface VIII, is sometimes represented with a serpent rising 
from a basket of figs, a poisoned present sent him by the 
emissaries of Philip-le-Bel.” These and many other miracles 
of a like nature are the fulfilment of the second half of Our 
Lord’s promise: ‘‘and if they shall drink any deadly thing it 
shall not harm them.’’ 
WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P. 





38 Bollandists, August 31; Cahier. 
39 Life by Fr. B. Wilberforce. 
4 Dominican Breviary. 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE ANGLICAN MINISTRY 


THE distinctive position of the Anglican communion consists 
in its claim to be at once Catholic while non-Roman, Re- 
formed while non-Protestant. For the maintenance of this 
claim nothing is more crucial than the vindication of the 
reality of its Orders and Sacraments. The more the impor- 
tance of the idea of the Church is re-discovered and re- 
appreciated, the more important is seen to be the reality of 
the Eucharist and the Liturgy. Hence Anglicans have come 
to realize that if their Orders and Eucharist are open to 
question, their very existence as a Church becomes equally 
problematical. 

‘The intervention of Pope Leo XIII in this question of the 
validity of Anglican Orders and the decision of his Bull 
Apostolicae Curae are familiar to all. Equally familiar is the 
fact that there are some who hold that neither the interven- 
tion nor the decision were final, either because they maintain 
that, in view of what some Catholic theologians themselves 
have said regarding the relative and practical character of 
the Bull, the judgment was not irreversible, or because they 
dispute the accuracy of the matters of fact on which the 
unfavourable judgment was based. In this way the majority 
of Anglican ecclesiastics and scholars are accustomed to 
contest the historical argument on which Catholics rely. 

In order to throw light on these disputed questions of 
historical fact, Dr. E. C. Messenger has undertaken a series 
of studies which, after a preliminary brochure published in 
1934, consists of two large volumes of which the first ap- 
peared in April. 

Since the motive for the rejection of Anglican Orders is 
the changes introduced into the Ordinal under Edward VI, 
these must form the principal object of any study of the 
question. Moreover, since an Ordinal is an expression of 
the faith and doctrine of those who compiled it, the doctrinal 





1 The Reformation, the Mass and the Priesthood, A Documented 
History with special reference to Anglican Orders, by Ernest C. 
Messenger, Ph.D. (Longmans; 18/-.) 
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implications of this Ordinal call for particular attention. Dr. 
Messenger’s study is divided into four main parts: (1) an 
historical inquiry into the doctrines of the Real Presence, of 
the sacrificial character of the Mass and of the sacrificing 
priesthood as taught in the New Testament and in early and 
medizval Christian tradition; (2) the rejection of these doc- 
trines by the Continental Reformers; (3) the beginnings of 
the English Reformation and of distinctive Anglican rites 
and theology under Henry VIII; (4) the decisive for- 
mative influence of the Continental Reformation upon 
Anglicanism under Edward VI and the substitution of Pro- 
testant for Catholic teaching which find expression in the 
rites of the Eucharist and Holy Orders in the first and 
Second Prayer Books. Dr. Messenger’s general conclusion 
is that, under the influence of the Continental Reformers 
generally, and especially of Bucer, Anglicanism then sub- 
stituted for the Catholic doctrine of the Real Presence by 
Transubstantiation some idea of a ‘‘spiritual’’ presence in 
the Sacrament; for the sacrificial doctrine of the Mass a mere 
“‘sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving’’; for the sacrificing 
priesthood a bare ‘‘ministry of God’s word and sacraments.”’ 
This conclusion is reached by way of a chronologically- 
ordered examination of historical facts and documents. We 
can here recall only the main stages of this progressive infil- 
tration of Continental Protestantism into English Christianity. 
As a result of the first contacts with Lutheranism, traces of it 
were already to be found (pace the Abbé Constant) in the 
Ten Articles of 1536, wherein Bucer’s characteristic term 
“‘exhibited’”’ occurs in the Article concerning the Eucharist. 
The King’s Book of 1543, superficially so orthodox as to 
have deceived many, is by no means orthodox in the eyes 
of Dr. Messenger. Thus, it speaks of ‘‘offering’’ the Body 
and Blood, but it does not specify to whom the offering is 
made: the context suggests that it is solely to the communi- 
cants. And indeed, in spite of what Mr. Belloc and the 
Abbé Constant have asserted to the contrary, it seems im- 
possible to maintain that the Anglican Church under Henry 
VIII was merely schismatical, and that it was not also 
heretical in what regards the Eucharist and Holy Orders. 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE ANGLICAN MINISTRY 


Under Edward VI the Protestantization of the Church of 
England progressed rapidly. The Communion Book reflects 
the idea of Cranmer regarding the Mass as a mere com- 
memoration of the Cross and a Communion Service. The 
First Prayer Book, although it retained a truncated form of 
the Canon of the Mass, admits only a ‘‘sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving’’ together with a self-offering of the worship- 
pers, and a “‘spiritual presence’’ in the manner of Calvin 
and Bucer. It introduces a new Ordinal which has cast out 
everything which emphasizes the sacrificial function of the 
priesthood. Finally, the Second Prayer Book and the XLII 
Articles entirely eliminate the idea of the Real Presence. 

All this seems to us undeniable and conclusive. A multi- 
tude of texts, quoted in extenso or translated, is marshalled 
in this book. Their cumulative force is overwhelming, and 
can hardly leave any doubt as to the influx of an immense 
mass of purely Protestant doctrine into the Church of 
England. It is distressing to see with what insouciance such 
men as Melancthon, Bucer, and Cranmer could manufacture 
brand-new Eucharistic doctrine without any regard for the 
faith and consent of the Una Catholica; they give us here an 
example of that academic, donnish, abstract attitude of mind 
with which the leaders of the Reformation commonly spurned 
the faith of the Church at large and totally disregarded the 
revealed depositum. We are well aware that multitudes of 
contemporary Anglicans are far from sharing this contemp- 
tuous disregard for the Catholic inheritance, but we fear 
that they are too often inclined to read the Anglicanism of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries into the Anglicanism 
of the sixteenth. In Canon Moreton’s La réforme anglicane 
au XVIe siécle, published in French in 1930, we are given 
an example of this disregard for historical perspective. The 
beliefs of the Anglo-Catholic of to-day are too often pre- 
sented as the constant teaching of the Church of England. 
But, as Aristotle said, ‘‘what has been has been’’: the tragic 
past is a heritage which cannot mot have been. The priestly 
succession has been broken and with it has gone the daily 
sacrifice foretold by Malachy. While we may sometimes 
regret Dr. Messenger’s rather polemical and unsympa- 
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thetic manner and his seeming indifference to the tragedy 
of the events he records, we think there can be no doubt that 
he has proved that up to the hilt. 

But, it may be asked, if Anglicanism has broken with the 
Catholic tradition, has the Catholic tradition itself remained 
faithful to its origins? Is the medieval doctrine of the sacri- 
fice of the Mass, of the priesthood, of the Real Presence, even 
substantially identical with that of primitive Christianity? 
The first part of Dr. Messenger’s book sets out to give a 
rapid reply to this question. It reproduces briefly the testi- 
monies of Scripture and of some early Chirstian writers.” 
The summary is doubtless fair so far as it goes, but is 
necessarily inadequate. As in all apologetic efforts of this 
character, the real difficulties are rapidly glossed over, and 
it must be confessed that the discussion of such texts as that 
of the indult granted to the Abbot of St. Osith (page 77) or 
such citations as that from Clement of Rome (page 22) are 
not at all satisfactory. 

A remark of general relevance seems called for. Scientific 
research and criticism can, in such matters as these, do much 
to reassure and vindicate our faith, but they cannot be 
permitted to become an ultimate criterion of the Church’s 
beliefs. Neither the evidence, nor even the certitude, 
afforded by critical research can be the motive of my belief 
in the Real Presence or in the sacrificial powers of the priest- 
hood. To assert otherwise is sheer rationalism, ‘‘free- 
thought’’ or Socinianism. That so great a mind as St. 
Cyprian’s fell in some measure into this attitude does not 
justify it. But it was precisely this attitude which was that 
of the Reformers, and is still found to be in the last analysis 
that of Anglicans generally and of every Catholicizing 
tendency which stops short of integration within the One 
Catholic Church. Each aims, at least implicitly and in 
practice, at a return to authentic primitive Christianity as 
revealed to us by historical research; each would seem to 
regard this as the ultimate criterion of faith. 





2 There are several misquotations, e.g. on page 19, footnote 2, read 
I Cor. x, 18-21; and on page 22, footnote 1, read Didache, xiv. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


For ourselves, we can acknowledge no faith but that 
which is given us, not by academic comparative study of the 
documents of bygone ages, but by the living Church: the 
Una Catholica which is animated by the indwelling Spirit 
and is in living continuity with Jesus Christ. To depart from 
this Church is to depart from the womb wherein the Holy 


Spirit begets us to Christ in faith. 
M.-]. Concar, O.P. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ART FOR ART’S SAKE 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


S1r,—If I may reply to Mr. Ivan Brook’s letter, I should like to 
point out that it is possible for a Catholic sacred art to develop 
without putting aside all work that has been done since the Refor- 
mation. It is the Catholic’s fault, not the non-Catholic’s, that 
sacred art has been allowed to go down the hill, whilst art in the 
sphere of the purely natural and human has advanced. 

The Cubist picture placed against a Giotto can truly be simi- 
larly ‘‘organized.’’ The difference lies in the fact that the Cubist 
is only interested in ‘‘organization’’—a thing permissible in a 
purely abstract painting—whilst Giotto was using intuitively the 
same abstract principle of ‘‘organization’’ to express another 
thought and that his chief end. If the modern painter believes 
that Giotto never had any other end in view than that of ‘‘organi- 
zation,’’ taking the subject only as an excuse, the modern painter 
is wrong and must be corrected on that point, but it is ridiculous 
to wipe out all art since 1400. 

I would suggest that very often criticism against art of the 
Reformation is due to a tendency to manicheeism (art of the 
Reformation was rarely sacred, though often good profane art) 
rather than accuse Cubists of this. The Cubist does not consider 
matter evil, but he wants to talk about purely intellectual ideas. 
Of course sacred art can never be an abstract art, though it may 
use the principles discovered or made clear by abstract art. I 
desire ‘‘handiwork’’ to be considered more highly, but not by 
diminishing the value of the more purely intellectual side of art: 
action should arise out of contemplation. I am, etc., 

J. Morris, S.P. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


CATHOLIC ATROCITY-PROPAGANDA. The vilest feature of 
modern warfare—viler than poison-gas which kills only the 
body—is the spiritual poisoning of the masses, and this most 
especially by the systematic arousing in entire nations of 
man’s basest and most soul-destroying passions of hate and 
revenge by press, radio, camera and cinema. The quasi- 
absolute warfare of to-day necessitates this spiritual cor- 
ruption and degeneration of the civil population, and the 
dissemination of atrocity-propaganda is its most effective 
form. The grim determination which must be maintained by 
every man, woman and child if the strains and horrors of 
modern warfare are to be endured, and if what is ironically 
called their ‘‘morale’’ is to be sustained, needs to be nour- 
ished by harrowing accounts, true, false or embellished, of 
the crimes of the other side. Posters urged us to ‘‘remember”’ 
(not Christianwise forgive and forget) Louvain, Scarborough, 
Edith Cavell, the Lusitania. Italians must be goaded by 
Ethiopian mutilations; Ethiopians (and Sanctionists) by 
Italian gas and Red Cross bombings. Spanish Reds by the 
memory of the brutalities of the Asturias; Spanish Whites 
by that of the assassination of ‘‘Fascist’’ leaders and (this is 
our point) of burning churches, butchered priests and vio- 
lated nuns. Thus, deliberately and scientifically, the fever of 
revenge (still euphemistically called ‘‘reprisal’’ as a sop to 
Christian and humanitarian sentiment) is enkindled and 
fostered, the ethics of war are forgotten, and ‘‘war’’ becomes 
a demoniacal massacre enflamed by the personal hatred of 
whole peoples and classes—a thing, it needs to be said, which 
has nothing whatsoever to do with the bellare of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 


That modern states and parties should be compelled to 
resort to this sort of thing is bad enough in all conscience. 
That Catholics as Catholics should participate in it and allow 
the spirit of hate and revenge to be exploited by capitalist 
Press Lords, with approval from Catholic pulpits, is in- 
tolerable. It should go without saying that the prayers and 
the most deeply felt sympathy (the word is grotesquely 
banal) of Catholics throughout the world are with the Cath- 
olics in Spain during the present almost unprecedentedly 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


hideous persecution. That a Catholic esprit de corps should 
on that account induce us to side with the insurgents and 
have no sympathy whatever with the ‘‘rabble’’ in their 
resistance to what they believe (and their opponents seem to 
give them plenty of reason to believe) to be the threat of an 
oppressive, murderous and reactionary tyranny, not only 
does not follow, but is fundamentally un-Christian. If 
butchered Spanish priests and religious are ‘‘martyrs’’ in- 
deed, then it is to God alone that their blood cries for 
vengeance—the vengeance of His mercy. It is irrelevant to 
this that General Franco is a devout Catholic known to Our 
Special Correspondent, and even that the ideology of the Red 
leaders is anti-God. The fact is that the struggle in Spain is 
a detestable and sinful business, and should be regarded as 
such by Christians. Refreshing, therefore, to turn from 
the attitude adopted by many Catholic periodicals to this 
eminently Christian editorial from SEPT (August 7): 


I marvel at those of my countrymen who are so confident of 
the rightness of their political creeds that they can make an epic 
of this catastrophe and can raise the champions of their particular 
political theories to be martyrs of democracy or heroes of patrio- 
tism. That, precisely, is the pseudo-heroism of civil wars; they 
involve, more inevitably than international wars, the struggle 
between opposing ideas, the conflict of theories and sentiments. 
It is that, perhaps, that gives them their peculiar cruelty and 
impassioned violence. Of all wars, civil wars are the most foul, 
they produce the greater number of criminal atrocities—whatever 
may be the bravery of the participants. War between nations 
never produces complete disorder; it is essentially the impact of 
two opposing armies. But civil war means total anarchy, social 
chaos, the unloosing of every brutality. Soldiers in the field 
seldom lack respect for soldiers on the other side, and they will 
treat them as soldiers. When civilians fight they must hate one 
another and behave like barbarians. 

I can find little to admire in this Spanish disaster—but much 
to deplore. I deplore that these insurgents have had to confide 
the cause of national order to rebel generals and mobilize colonial 
troops against their own flesh and blood. And I deplore the 
loyalty of these republicans who defend a blood-guilty govern- 
ment which is powerless to restore the order it has allowed to be 
destroyed. 

As to the religious persecution, we and our press cannot 
have it both ways. Either the Spanish priests and nuns are 
‘“‘martyrs’’ or they are not. If they are, it is sacrilege to 
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exploit their blood and sufferings to enflame fratricide or to 
bait foreign intervention on behalf of the insurgents. If they 
are not—but who will say they are not? 


MUST GOD GO FASCIST? The temptation for Catholics to give 
moral and material support to the Spanish insurgents in their 
struggle with the common enemy of the Communized Left is 
but one form of a larger problem which, owing to the 
changed tactics of Moscow in the formation of United Fronts 
and the consequent new political groupings, is rapidly be- 
coming an acute one. On the legitimacy of participation in 
the new United Fronts of the Left authority has spoken 
unhesitatingly and unmistakably, and events in Spain have 
rapidly justified the rightness of its prohibition. (It may be 
remarked, in passing, that this is not a merely Continental 
issue; it may very soon become critical for the consciences 
of British Trade-Unionists and Labourites.) But United 
Fronts of the Left engender United Fronts of the Right, and 
the question of the legitimacy and desirability of co-operation 
with Fascism becomes pressing. Before the insurrection 
in Spain, Don Luigi Sturzo had already contributed to 
THE DUBLIN REVIEW some Experiences and Reflections 
which, coming from a writer of his wide experience of 
political realities and uncompromizing fidelity to authentic 
Christian principle, command particular attention at the 
present critical moment. 


The problem facing all true Catholics is . . . whether they can 
in conscience accept, or, worse, promote, a State regime that 
denies civil and political liberties, thus depriving themselves of 
the necessary instruments for asserting, or in any case defending, 
moral values in public life. . . 

We will pass over the practical experiences of Catholics under 
dictatorships, for whom the problem of choice no longer exists. 
It exists instead for the Catholics of France, Spain [alas, it seems 
no longer!], Belgium, Holland, and elsewhere, and even in 
England, where British Fascism finds no few sympathizers among 
young Catholics. Do Catholics find that the Fascisms of the 
various countries (whatever name they may adopt) possess that 
minimum of morality without which membership or even support 
must transform itself into a ‘‘co-operation in evil,’’ in the sense 
in which the phrase is used by moralists? 


Don Sturzo relates some of his own experiences in Italy, 
and continues: 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


From the day when Fascism won success in Italy, not a few 
Catholics have asked themselves whether it would not be better 
to accept a totally authoritarian regime in order that religion 
should be respected (as it is believed to be respected in Italy to- 
day), rather than to have to deal with secular democracies which 
are often anti-clerical. To certain of my Spanish friends (not 
members of the CEDA) who a month before the revolt in the 
Asturias and Catalonia asked me if it would not be better to 
support a coup d’état, not so much to restore the monarchy as to 
create a civil or military dictatorship and to prevent the domina- 
tion of the Left, I replied that they had not the patience God has. 
They always want an immediate remedy for an evil present or 
seemingly to come... . 

Unhappily, as often as the champions of a good, honest, moral 
idea wish to impose it by force, they spoil it, and produce instead 
feelings of reaction and hatred. I do not question the use of force 
by the State in accordance with law to preserve public order and 
repress crime; what I deny is the use of force, by the State, or 
worse still by private individuals, to obtain a political advantage 
or to enforce conformity. .. . 

Although, for the most part, Catholic moralists and writers 
will naturally opt for legality and against the use of force, at the 
same time the concealed or avowed sympathies of not a few, even 
among friars, monks and priests, will be with the parties of the 
Right, which are well armed, are supported by the clamorous 
youth of the universities, and do not rule out violent coups d’état. 
. . . They themselves would never take part in violent ventures, 
and perhaps have never had a revolver or a bludgeon in their 
possession. They would shrink from hitting a political adversary 
just because he was an adversary; they would not hurt a fly. . . . 
Such Catholics and ecclesiastics do not want the risks of Fascism, 
but they want its advantages. But do they believe that they are 
thus free from offence against Christian charity and morality, and 
cannot be charged with co-operating in evil? Or do they believe 
that the end, a given order in the State, justifies the illegal and 
violent means used by the various forms of Fascism for its attain- 
ment? Or do they believe that the order to be inaugurated will 
not imply that deification of the State that is the spirit of totali- 
tarianism, and must deprive Catholics themselves of all human 
means of combating State pantheism? 


At the Summer School of the Catholic Social Guild M. 
André Toledano voiced the common belief that the days of 
the old liberal-bourgeois states were numbered and that, 
politically, the future lay with the authoritarian states of the 
Right and Left. From the Christian standpoint, he thought, 
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there seems to be little to choose between them: it is the 
choice between honest-to-God anti-God and the not so honest 
exploitation of God as the State’s Big Policeman plus the 
safeguarding of clerical life and limb and the material pos- 
sessions of Holy Church. It is true that the Right, speaking 
generally, at least offers us the opportunity of administering 
the Sacraments and, within strict limits, something of the 
Word. But meanwhile? It is necessary to assert and re-assert 
that if the Left will not have God, it does not follow on that 
account that He is on the Right. 


THE GENESIS OF GOD-HATRED. But why this feverish, insen- 
sate hatred of religion among the Spanish mob? For our- 
selves, we believe that the answer to that is something to fill 
us with shame and fear rather than righteous indignation. 
For when we have said all that has been said—the Spanish 
Church’s relative indifference to social evils, her political 
associations, wealth, clerical privileges (all apt to be 
exaggerated)—much still remains to be explained. Marxist 
agitators? But can we believe that these would have such 
success were there not some deep-seated resentment to 
agitate? Even the fact that those of the clergy who, directly 
or indirectly, live on dividends are willy-nilly and even 
in spite of themselves dragged into the class-struggle on 
the side of Capital (a fact which in their seclusion and 
indifference they are too apt to forget) does not wholly 
explain these happenings. We have to explain the fact that 
men and women who yesterday were at least nominally 
Catholics are to-day swept by a frenzy of hatred, not merely 
against ecclesiastics, but against the Church, against reli- 
gious emblems, altars, the Host. (Witness the photograph of 
a firing-squad expending precious ammunition on a mon- 
ster statue of the Sacred Heart.) The hatred of a Nero, a 
Marx, a Lenin for Catholicism is milk-and-water compared 
with that of the ex-Catholic, whether its expression be purely 
literary or through physical violence. The fact is notorious; 
what is the explanation? We make no particular reflections 
on Spanish Catholicism (and we are well aware of the heroic 
sanctity of many Spanish Catholics, even before the perse- 
cution) when we suggest that the answer is to be found in the 
rottenness of conventional, bourgeois religion which crushes 
the spirit of man. Do we not know that when the salt has 
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lost its savour it is good for nothing but to be trodden down 
by men? J.-K. Huysmans summarized the genesis of God- 
hatred from bourgeois Catholicism when he wrote of 

l’esprit étroit, le béguinalisme fou, la crainte des idées, la 
panique des mots. On leur cache tout de la vie. . . Ils ont, avec 
cela, le sentiment religieux amorti par l’accoutumance; ils perdent 
les forces eucharistiques par l’abus qu’ils en font; ils ne croient 
plus que par routine et, pris de scrupules, 4 la pensée de se 
défendre, ils se terrent, n’osant bouger, de peur de pécher contre 
la charité ou de perdre leur reste de foi. Ou bien alors, ils sautent 
d’un extréme 4 |’autre, se révoltent et n’ont plus qu’un but, se 
venger sur leurs maitres de la compression qu’ils ont, pendant 
toute leur jeunesse, subie. 

Huysmans had in mind, as the quotation shows, the ex- 
seminarist (and there are said to be many such among the 
Spanish Reds), but we shall not be far wrong in finding a 
similar explanation, not only for the abnormal hatred of the 
apostate ‘‘intellectual,’’ but also for that of simple Spanish 
townsfolk and peasants. The moral for ourselves need not be 
laboured; and may the blood of the Spanish martyrs be the 
seed of a renewed Spanish Church. 


SCANDALPHOBIA. It is, we believe, to the spiritual rottenness 
of ‘‘respectable’’ bourgeois religion that we must look for 
the ex-Catholic’s peculiar detestation of Catholicism. A 
French poet, one of many whose spirit revolted against the 
deadness of their religious upbringing, laid his finger on the 
canker when he said that the pious Catholics of his home 
town ‘‘feared scandal more than they feared sin.’’ Scandal- 
phobia paralyzes and corrupts real religion and morality as 
little else can, yet it is still, in effect, the maxima virtutum 
for far too many Catholics. Originally, and still theologi- 
cally, scandal-giving means putting a stumbling-block in 
the way of others and inducing them to sin; nowadays (the 
evolution may be traced in the Oxford Dictionary) it has 
come to mean not doing anything to hurt one’s own 
individual or corporate reputation—and in practice often 
comes to mean not doing anything valuable or creative 
at all. It is a purely negative and negativing ‘‘virtue,’’ 
though it sometimes assumes a nauseating positive form 
of systematized humbug under the name of ‘“‘giving edifi- 
cation.’’ ‘‘L’esprit étroit, le béguinalisme fou, la crainte 
des idées, la panique des mots.’’ At all costs, notwithstand- 
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ing their Confiteors and Mea culpas, the sins of Catholics 
must be hushed up, nothing new or unconventional must be 
ventured, nothing must surprise or shock, they must 
cultivate the completest spiritual and mental inertia, in 
order that the followers of Christ, who should be His 
““fools,’’ may be ‘‘respected.’’ Under a scandalphobian 
regime theology dies; instead of being fides quaerens 
intellectum, the adventurous search for the discovery of 
new implications of God’s revelation and its applications 
to new situations and problems, it becomes the parrot- 
like repetition of old formulas. Those who should venture 
all for Christ become paralyzed by timidity lest the 
knowledge of their own failings and mistakes, moral or 
intellectual, should sully the Catholic, and especially the 
clerical, name. Jealousy for their own corporate and indi- 
vidual honour stifles the dynamism of grace and the primacy 
of love for God and neighbour. Whence comes this para- 
doxical situation in a Body which is professedly the ark of 
salvation for sinners? Its origins and history are related in 
an article in HOCHLAND (August) entitled Die Niederlage des 
Moralisten. It is there shown to be the outcome of factors 
for which Catholics are by no means solely to blame, but 
which is none the less deplorable. In Germany the Church’s 
persecutors are taking the utmost advantage of Catholics’ 
scandalphobia by attacking its central dogma of the Un- 
impeachable Respectability of the Clergy. It is not always 
to be wondered at that in other countries men of spirit 
are found inclined to spew out of their mouths the tepid, 
devitalizing formalistic religiosity which it sometimes 
engenders. 


POSTSCRIPT. Confirmation of our diagnosis comes in 
‘*Viator’s’’ excellent summary of the Spanish situation in 
the CATHOLIC HERALD (August 21): 


. . the destruction of churches afforded a clear sign that the 
largest number of Spanish people in many districts, apart from 
the rich, had no more use for the Church. It was often only the 
destruction of a shell whose kernel had already decayed. . . . 
Far from developing the true spirit of Catholicism, it ought to 
be said that many Catholics in Spain, as elsewhere in Europe, 
used the Church as an excuse for preserving an inadequate 
social order, and an intellectual indolence which left them far 
behind the needs of modern Spain. . . . It was here and there 
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in those last legalistic stages of spiritual decay when the Sermon 
on the Mount collapses into something like Pharisaism, and 
religion degenerates into discussions on the length of a woman’s 
sleeve. . . . The Church, it is certain, will gain nothing if it 
creeps back to power under General Franco’s bayonets: only 
a thorough spiritual cleansing and revival can save Catholicism 
in Spain. 

Meanwhile, the Rothermere Press has sent prepaid tele- 
gram forms to the clergy inviting ‘‘support’’ in their ‘‘efforts 
to make clear to the British people the campaign of Reds 
in Spain against Christianity and Civilization.’’ But 
OSSERVATORE ROMANO remains firmly neutral and anti- 
interventionist, a Catholic Spaniard in sEpT (August 21) 
shows how the insurgent army has betrayed his country, and 
Mauriac in FIGARO (August 18) shows the irony of their 
Assumption celebrations of the Badajoz massacres. 











































CONTEMPORANEA. CATHOLIC WorRLD (August): The Ethics of 
War: a handy summary by the Editor: ‘‘Even after war is in 
progress, it is required by Catholic ethics, dating specifically 
from St. Thomas Aquinas, that ‘nothing must be done contrary 
to the spirit of justice and love.’ If anyone shall say that such 
a requirement is idealistic and in modern days impossible, so be 
it. Fr. Stratmann, the renowned Dominican who has made a 
life study of these matters, does come to such a conclusion, and 
he has been called ‘pacifist’ in consequence. But it is one thing 
to call names and quite another to escape the logical conse- 
quences of a principle.’’ Mary Sinton Leitch in a Devon 
cottage Enjoying England’s Inconveniences and deploring our 
cheapening modernization: Yankees do care. 


CLERGY Review (August): Fr. T. J. Fitzgerald shows that, and 
how, Parochial Preparation for Catholic Action should begin 
at once without waiting for the Bishops’ scheme. Fr. C. C. 
Martindale writes with customary verve and wisdom on Anglo- 
Catholics and, more especially, on Anglo-Catholic converts: 
‘It is not our job merely ‘to get them out of that state of mind.’ 
. . .They may be bringing something we haven’t got but should 
have’’—the idea of the lay apostolate and congregational 
worship, and “‘we can freely welcome their contribution.’’ 


G. K.’s WEEKLY (July 16 and 23): Two very important articles 
on Art and Property by Eric Gill put practically Everything 
into a Nutshell. G.K’s goes from strength to strength, and 
Gregory Macdonald’s weekly Looking On should never be 
missed. 
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Pax (August): Why this ignorance? by Jean Guitton: ‘‘Faith is 
not the obvious, straightforward affair that many ‘cradle’ 
Catholics assume.’’ Why not, and what we must do about it. 


REVUE DES JEUNES (July-August): Le martyre du catholicisme 
allemand by Ernest Kiesewetter: a grim account of the methods 
employed to crush Catholicism in Germany and the ideology 
which animates the persecution. 


Vie INTELLECTUELLE (July 10): Sixty pages devoted to the Oxford 


Groups, concluded by a penetrating and sympathetic theologi- 
cal analysis and valuation by Pére M. J. Congar, O.P. 


PENGUIN. 
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REVIEWS 
PHILOSOPHY OF ART 


WHAT IS SURREALISM? By André Breton. Criterion Miscellany, 
No. 43. (Faber & Faber; 2/-.) 

THORNS OF THUNDER. Selected Poems by Paul Eluard, trans- 
lated, edited by George Reavey. (Europa Press & Stanley 
Nott; 10/6.) 

Why do revolutionaries tend so invariably—the Christian 
revolution is perhaps the only exception—to empty out the baby 
with the bath-water? It is not that the surrealists have nothing to 
set up in place of that which they destroy; the ‘‘express aim of 
surrealism,’’ we are told by M. Breton, is ‘‘the liberation of the 
mind’’ (and if to make the liberation of man a means to this is 
something of a hysteron proteron we need not here labour the 
point) ; its desire is to ‘‘deepen the foundations of the real, to bring 
about an ever clearer and at the same time ever more passionate 
consciousness of the world perceived by the senses’’; it attempts 
to ‘‘present interior reality and exterior reality as two elements in 
process of unification, of finally becoming ome.’’ M. Breton finds 
many surrealists from Heraclitus onwards; he could have many 
more to agree with the validity of this objective; difficulty lies 
with the method. There is no limit to surrealist refusal, as there is 
no limit to surrealist indignation—witness M. Breton’s footnote 
(there is congruity in its being a footnote) on God, like a child in 
the tantrums; right certainly to destroy the ugly artefact, unwise 
to destroy material and tools. Surrealism ‘‘tends definitely to do 
away with all other psychic mechanisms’’ than the oneiric and 
the paranoiac: you do not reach the unification of x and y by 
reducing x or y to a fraction of itself. The subconscious is except 
by chance chaotic; Kubla Khan oneiric not in the surrealist man- 
ner; automatic writing is such only to the writer, not the dictator. 
The mind is liberated by liberation of the subconscious only if 
this is recognized as material; but Eluard with right analysis tells 
us that of these subjective elements ‘‘the poet, until the new order, 
is not the master but the slave’’—and how the method is to pro- 
duce the new order we are not told. Curious, in view of this 
admission, how the obvious criticism that surrealism returns to 
academism, subject matter without attention to form, arouses 
surrealist anger. For the fact that this is not so always in practice 
is irrelevant: the theory, not the artists who accept the theory, is 
in question. And though the theory is indeed not yet at the 
exinanition-level of academism, it is difficult to see in it a means 
to life for this country, to which it has so tardily come: subject- 
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matter and form; psychic material and creative moulding; appear- 
ance and reality (or reality and surrealité); the pairs are parallel; 
and the re-affirmation with all great art of the second term in the 
last pair is invalidated, as a gospel, by the contradictorily exclu- 
sive affirmation of the first in the others. 

In practice, the surrealist product is often interesting, some- 
times beautiful. There is much in Thorns of Thunder to make 
the unattuned reader despair; there is much to divert in the 
Lautréamont manner; there are flashes that repay long search. 
Beckett, Devlin, Gascoyne, Jolas, Man Ray, Reavey, Ruthven 
Todd translate. GERALD VANN, O.P. 


LE PHENOMENE DE L’ArRT. By Georges Mottier. (Boivin et Cie, 
Paris; 20 frs.) 

“Ts it not possible that the God who has disappeared out of the 
Heavens will one day return to us out of the earth?’’ Perhaps it 
is too dramatic to see that return heralded in this treatise 
of M. Mottier. At any rate, throughout his book he reveals 
a sense of reality that takes him beyond the limitations of his 
background and shows him to have affinity with ways of thought 
that have long since ceased to be understood in the circles in 
which he moves. 

He sets out to write a philosophy of art. In setting his stage he 
goes no farther back than Kant, which is in itself discouraging. 
“‘After Kant aestheticians swarmed.’’ He himself says: “* 
car aucune autre doctrine n’a contribué plus que la sienne de nos 
idées modernes sur l’art et sur la beauté.’’ All the first half of the 
book is devoted to an exposition of the aesthetic doctrines of the 
German idealists and of certain French philosophers in the same 
tradition. 

With this background M. Mottier, in the more interesting 
second half, gives his own opinion. He defines art as: ‘‘Le pro- 
duit d’une faculté qui oeuvre la realité et l’enferme dans des 
symboles ot elle devient pour l’esprit un objet de vision.’’ And, 
as one would expect, although not identifying himself with any of 
the opinions which he quotes, he gives to the definition a thorough 
idealistic interpretation. The things known by the mind are not 
objectively real (at times objective reality seems to mean no more 
for him than the world of sensible phenomena) but are constructed 
by the mind on a foundation of sense data, the only extra-mental 
element: ‘‘Le monde vu par Dieu n’est pas plus réel que le monde 
vu par moi; s'il est différent, c’est que les consciences sont 
différentes: la realité est irreductiblement relative 4 une con- 
science.’’ ‘‘Le monde réel. . . . Qu’est-il, en effet? Il consiste 
en un mer d’impressions de toute nature (olfactives, tactiles, 
auditives, visuelles, affectives, etc.).’’ 
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REVIEWS 


He insists that art is a creative activity, and in so doing con- 
trasts his opinion with that of Schopenhauer and Bergson. The 
point he makes is important, but the contrast is unnecessary and 
possibly unjust, since they are not talking of the same thing, at 
jeast not in the same language. The ‘‘donnés immediates’’ and the 
“direct vision’ of Bergson do not necessarily exclude from artistic 
production the idea of creation. It is, however, his anxiety to speak 
of art in terms of creation that reveals his dissatisfaction with 
the escapism of purely idealistic conceptions and manifests the 
desire for his thought to be real and to be governed by experience. 
This realism shows itself frequently throughout the book. On 
page 178 he adequately distinguishes between rational and intui- 
tive knowledge: page 186, the True suddenly becomes for him 
objective and a transcendental, and he distinguishes between 
logical and ontological truth, etc., all of which notions are beyond 
his original terms of reference. 

It is, however, difficult to see what permanent purpose the 
book will serve. It will be clear from what has been said that 
under the surface at least, it is confused and inconsistent. The 
uninformed enquirer will find it difficult to keep track of his 
thought, and to those not in danger of falling foul of what must 
be considered false, his solutions will appear flimsy and insuf- 
ficient, and they do not advance what has been stated more 
clearly and competently elsewhere. Its value lies in the apparently 
spontaneous break from his traditions, a break that says much 
for his sincerity and insight. Mark BROcKLEHURST, O.P. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CATHOLICISM IN ENGLAND 1535-1935. Portrait of a Minority: its 
Culture and Tradition. By David Mathew, Litt.D., M.A., 
F.S.A. With Appendices on the English Dominicans, by 
Gervase Mathew, O.P.; the English Benedictines, by Adrian 
Morey, O.S.B.; the Religious Orders of Women, by M. Mary 
Paul, S.H.C.J. (Longmans; 9/-.) 

This book will have a lasting place beside the volumes of the 
Catholic Record Society and of Bishop Ward, all those blue- 
bound books that form the English Catholic historical section of 
a library. Half the excuse for a review six months late; the other 
half is the reviewer’s paralysis: how indicate the richness of fact, 
allusion, hint, the nice range of generalization, without quotation 
after quotation? Surely the author will miss this or that, the Abbé 
Strickland, the Highland regiments, the elder Brunel; but no, the 
list is astonishingly complete; though Mr. Bryant has shown us a 
more interesting Cabal Clifford than these pages would suggest 
and for flecks there are a misprinted date (page 81), Ne Temere 
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promulgated a year too late, and punctuation to be supplied here 
and there by closer proof-reading. 

Yet the style of circumspection and candour, sympathy and 
detachment, makes a book for the hammock and fireside as wel] 
as for the library. A quiet, unforced humour flows from such 
objective consideration of persons and causes. To adapt the epi- 
taph on Sir Thomas Gage: enthusiasm and delicacy are blended 
in a manner as happy as unusual . . . tact tremblingly alive to 
the beauties of art and the charms of creation. However, there is 
no suspicion of the vapours so punctilious and clear. Despite the 
compression, Dr. Mathew usually manages to give us a glimpse of 
the personalities behind the names. He must write a commen- 
tary, not for elucidation, but to give us the joy of having more. 
“‘The intrepid Bishop Wilkinson of Hexham and Newcastle, 
profoundly apostolic, deeply interested in shorthorns, a North- 
Country Tory. . . .’’ Such touches abound. 

This sketch begins with the sixteenth century, when Catholi- 
cism diverges from the general life of the country, a steadily 
narrowing but deepening tradition, intensely English, stubborn 
and devoted, having little to do with the growing Empire, the 
Universities and Services, yet not inconspicuous in letters, music, 
and the stage; living mainly round the country houses and the 
gentry until the Industrial Revolution and the Irish Immigration 
shifted the preponderance to the slums and the proletariat, and 
then later and inevitably, to the suburbs and the bourgeoisie, 
though of itself cutting vertically down through all the social 
layers. Always the tough, resilient core of English Catholics is 
seen to absorb the successive influences from outside, and always, 
except perhaps in the time of Manning, the absence of leadership 
is marked. Tuomas GILBy, O.P. 


THE PsyCHOLOGy OF ASCETICISM. By Johannes Lindworsky, 
S.J. Translated by Emil A. Heiring. (H. W. Edwards; 5/-.) 


The scope of this little book may be best stated in the words of 
the author himself, namely ‘‘to give some hints and suggestions 
culled from the domain of modern psychological knowledge, by 
way of contribution to the problem of ascetical training. The 
school of ascetics is the training ground of the mites Christi, but 
it is possible that ill-directed training may result in the production 
of the lay-figure type of ascetic, who thinks he has fulfilled all 
justice if he can find some more or less seemly garment wherewith 
to cover himself as he sets out on life’s journey. The psychologist 
believes that he can prevent such misdirection.”’ 

Asceticism is a field for psychological study which may how- 
ever be prejudiced by a superficial conception thereof, such as is 
put forward for instance by Prof. E. Kretschmer, to the effect 
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that it implies a reversal or perversion of man’s natural instincts 
and appetites combined with pleasure in such perversion (Psy- 
chology of Men of Genius). It is true that the psychiatrist is more 
likely to meet with pathological forms of asceticism, and thus to 
pass too lightly over or even ignore its higher forms as found in 
the Christian ideal. But even here asceticism is subject to danger 
and illusions. Certain rather revolting practices are sometimes 
held in admiration, the author says, and no longer secure our 
approval. 

Such reversal of natural instinct may however occur and here 
the author agrees with Kretschmer in tracing such deviations to a 
temperamental basis, some types having, as it were, an instinctive 
inclination towards asceticism, whilst others have no taste for it. 

The Christian ideal, expressed by the Apostle in the words 
“This is the will of God, your sanctification” is the key to true 
Christian asceticism. It implies the assumption of a life-ideal or 
goal which, when regarded psychologically, ‘‘falls within the large 
group of will-dispositions,’’ and is therefore in this place studied 
mainly from the standpoint of the will-psychologists. 

The accent falls mainly on the training of the ascetic, pointing 
out different faults, and cffering suggestions based on psychology 
as to which may produce better results. Asceticism is a vocation, 
or rather is implied in the Christian vocation generally, but more 
particularly when it assumes the form of a religious vocation or 
form. Two kinds of asceticism may be distinguished, the one 
tending in a piece-meal fashion to the acquisition of particular 
virtues, the other ‘‘striving towards a whole, towards a religious 
form.’’ It is towards the latter that the author inclines. 

Again, there are two kinds of people—those who aim at self- 
culture or personality and those whose aim is some achievement 
for the Kingdom of Christ, “‘men of personality and men of 
work.’ Here again the author, while not pronouncing on the 
value of either ideal, appears to favour the men of work, ‘‘for 
the properly completed work is itself formative of personality.’ 

The difficulties arising in the ascetic life are discussed—illu- 
sions, scruples, anxiety-states, defective attitudes and tendencies 
of will, etc. Many valuable hints are offered in regard for instance 
to mortification and humility, based on the author’s wide psy- 
chological experience. He even ventures to suggest that more 
attention should be paid in ecclesiastical institutions to the hygiene 
of diet, noting that many directors of such institutions “‘do not 

seem fully to understand what the concept of a hygienic diet really 
involves.”’ 

Though the book is well translated its German source makes it 
at times a little difficult to follow. It will however repay close 
reading, being not too technical psychologically, as might be 
inferred from the title. ArwaN Etrincton, O.P. 
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NOTICES 


LITURGIE ‘wa LEBENSSTIL. By Dr. Linus Bopp. (Herder; RM. 
2.40. 

Dr. Bopp’s admirable little book treats of the Catholic Liturgy 
and its relation to and influence on life from many angles. Defin. 
ing human life as a process of soul-formation or education, he 
would have the Liturgy as the High-school of that education, 
where men’s relations with their fellow men, in the family, in 
social groups, in national life, and in the larger community of the 
Mystical Body, are enlivened, directed and safeguarded. Dr. 
Bopp shows us how the practice of the liturgy stimulates and 
preserves, not only our historical sense and the true traditions of 
culture, but even the sanctity and sanity of sex, sport, and work. 
A study of this kind, conducted with such sureness of Catholic 
and philosophic feeling, inevitably becomes a contribution, not 
merely to liturgiology, but also to the theology of the Incarnation. 
Like St. Augustine, Dr. Bopp is fully alive to the implications, in 
the Liturgy and elsewhere, of the simple but all-pervading fact: 
Verbum caro factum est. He is perhaps at his weakest when he 
strives to adapt his liturgical thought to the requirements of 
National-Socialist mentality. He strikes a note which will win 
response in all our speed-ridden modern world in the chapter 
where he shows us how Liturgie lehrt Ruhen und Feiern. 


We caught the dear Professor nodding when, on page 119, he 
enumerates the fruits of the Holy Ghost and calls them ‘‘Gifts.” 
But taken all in all, a fascinating and stimulating little book. 

C.R. 


THEY THAT ARE CHRIST’S. By Fr. Dunstan, O.S.F.C. (Alexander 
Ouseley, London; 3/6.) 


The many who, we hope, will not only read this admirable 
book but also keep it by them for their meditation, will find reason 
for gratitude towards those friends of the Father President of 
Greyfriars, Oxford, who gained his reluctant consent to the publi- 
cation of his Lenten Discourses at Santa Susanna. Those who are 
fortunate enough to be acquainted with his scholarly work 
Franciscan Mysticism will need no guarantee as to the author’s 
right to teach in the spiritual life; but they might not anticipate 
the admirable simplicity and warmth wherewith the same authen- 
tic spirituality is presented in this far less technical book. Not- 
withstanding the necessary limitations of cold print, much of the 
impulse of the spoken word remains here to move those who read 
it to a personal appreciation of The Way of Penance, The Way 
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NOTICES 


of Prayer, and The Way of Peace, the sections into which the 
book is divided. The author unfolds the fundamental doctrines of 
the Church on these points in a fresh and convincing manner; 
and if there is a notably Franciscan flavour this certainly does 
not detract from the value of the exposition, nor is it to be won- 
dered at, for he has (to quote his own Foreword) ‘‘conscientiously 
drawn from the very well-springs of Franciscan spirituality which, 
he holds in his heart, contain the full inspirations sorely needed 
in the world to-day.”’ H. J.C. 


GRAMOPHONE 

“‘The poet sings best,’’ Cocteau remarked, ‘‘when he sings in 
his own genealogical tree’; and Maritain supplies the reason: art 
lives in a human person, and the person is largely dependent on 
and formed by the tradition of his race and country. Voila pour- 
quot les oeuvres les plus universelles et les plus humaines sont 
celles qui portent le plus franchement la marque de leur patrie. 
The principle is outstandingly verified in the music of Vaughan 
Williams, whose greatness is expressed in so very English an 
idiom. Decca, continuing their great work of recording his music, 
give us now the Overture to the Wasps which, after the first jolly 
introductory buzzing, lilts into characteristic modal melody. On 
the fourth side is Fantasia on Greensleeves, the possibilities of the 
folk-tune brilliantly exploited. The Queen’s Hall under Wood 
give straightforward satisfactory presentation (K 821-2). 

Haydn is proverbially so prolific of symphonies that it is for 
the most part impossible to remember which is which. No. 95 in 
C minor (Harty and the London Symphony) deserves to be well 
known: if the menuetto and trio are rather disappointing, the 
other movements make up for it, the variations of the andante are 
a joy which grows as one learns them better, the first and last 
movements are in the composer’s most charming gay-intimate 
manner (K 798-9). 

The music of Alban Berg is definitely not of the type most 
people take to easily—they hissed it at Siena in 1928. But his 
Lyric Suite surely has in it enough immediate appeal (amoroso, 
misterioso, desolato movements patently such) to induce the 
hearer to study it more closely. It is, in fact, a great apologetic 
(if one be demanded) for atonality. The Galimir are admirably 
balanced, and understanding (CA 8244-7). 

Viorica Ursuleac sings two Richard Strauss songs specially 
arranged by the composer for recording by her: Friihlingsfeier 
and Cdcilie; Grace Moore makes recordings of four songs, from 
The King Steps Out, three incredibly poor ones, and the fourth 
an adaptation of Caprice Viennois, of which Elizabeth Schumann 
has made a record in its purer state (O 2233-4). 
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H.M.V. issue a brilliantly played forthright interpretation of 
Leanora no. 3 (Vienna Philharmonic, Walter conducting). Com- 
parison with their earlier Landon Ronald version, satisfactory 
though that was, reveals the enormous advance made in the 
technique of recording. On the fourth side is the Ruins of Athens, 
vigorously and invigoratingly played by the same orchestra under 
Arnold Rose. These are a precious acquisition (DB 2885-6). The 
Liadov of the Enchanted Lake is something different from the 
Liadov of Kikimora: two attractive sides of a personality. Kous- 
sevitsky is the conductor, the Boston Symphony the orchestra, 
whence imagination and polish (DB 2896). Some time ago Decca 
gave us an abridged Boutique Fantasque; H.M.V. now issue a 
full recording of this lovely thing. Eugene Goosens conducts 
(Leon and Marie are in the orchestra) (O 2846-8). There is a 
Kreisler-Menuhin record, Kreisler at his least impressive, Menuhin 
customarily agile (DA 1489). Who Killed Cock Robin? is good 
fun for those who saw and can visualize the film; otherwise not 
too intelligible, because not too audible (BD 358). 
(Key.—H.M.V.: DB series, 6/-; C, 4/-; DA, 4/-; BD, 1/6. Decca: CA 
series, 4/-; DE, 2/6; K, 2/6; O (1o-in.), 2/6.) 6.¥ 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Burns, Oates & WASHBOURNE: Jane, will you behave? Vera Barclay 
(3/6); The Foundress of the Sisters of the Assumption, C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. (5/-). 

CiTE CHRETIENNE (Brussels): Le Réle social des idées, Max Lamberty 
(22.50 B.Frs.). 

DESCLEE ET Cre: A Simple Introduction to Plainsong. Reprint from 
Liber Usualis (5 B.Frs.). 

DESCLEE DE Brouwer (Paris): L’Heure H., Jules Jacques (no price); 
De la Propriété capitaliste &@ la propriété humaine, Emmanuel 
Mounier. 

EBENEZER Baytis (Worcester): The Psychology of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and Divine Revelation, William B. Monahan (10/6). 

HERDER (Freiburg i.B.): Das Menschliche in der Kirche, Dr. Paul 
Simon. 

OusELEY: They that are Christ’s, Fr. Dunstan, O.S.F.C. (3/6). 

SIMPKIN MARSHALL: The Philosophy of Religion versus the Philosophy 
of Science, Albert Eagle (5/-). 

SHEED & Warp: Valiant Women, Georges Goyau, tr. G. Telford (6/-); 
Wrestlers with Christ, Karl Pfleger, tr. E. I. Watkin (7/6); 2/6 
reprints of: Essays in Satire, Ronald Knox; By the Way, Beach- 
comber; Tudor Sunset, Mrs. Wilfred Ward. 

Vrin (Paris): Philosophie et christianisme, Etienne Gilson (15 frs.). 


Printed in Great Britain by Samuel Walker, Hinckley, Leicestershire, 
and published for the Proprietors by The Rolls House Publishing Co., 
Ltd., Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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— 
NEVER 


was the work of the Catholic Truth Society 
so urgent as it is to-day. The world-wide 
attack on the Faith is a challenge to every 
Catholic. You can do much to help by 
becoming a member of the C.T.S. .. . 


NOW! 


Send your name and address for particulars: 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 


38-40, ECCLESTON SQUARE - - LONDON, S.W.1 














A BRITISH INDUSTRY 


Francis Tucker & Co. Ltd. 


HAVE BEEN RENOWNED FOR 


200 YEARS 
AS THE MOST RELIABLE MAKERS OF 


CHURCH CANDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





Sanctuary Oil, Wicks and Floats, Incense, Charcoal, 
Sanctuary Glasses, Silver, Brass and Ironwork, and all 
Church Requisites of Finest Quality are also supplied 





PRICE LIST on application to: 

THE MANUFACTORY, CRICKLEWOOD LANE, N.W.2 
31 ASHLEY PLACE, WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1 
(opposite Westminster Cathedral) 

26 and 28 Manchester Street, Liverpool 
or 118 Clyde Street, Glasgow 























IT IS YOUR FAULT 


if you are out of touch with Catholic life, 


















thought and opinion. 


All information on current Catholic affairs is E 


supplied for you week by week in 


The Catholic Times 


+ 


Why is THE CATHOLIC TIMES the fastest 


growing Catholic newspaper? 


Because it gives all the real news of Catholic 
affairs at home and abroad; it has established 
a reputation for its sound views, and its 
informative articles. 


+ 


THE CATHOLIC TIMES is the Catholic 
newspaper. It gives a lead to the Catholic 


people. 


It is the only Catholic Newspaper in Great 
Britain published under Episcopal Patronage 

































G.K.’s WEEKLY 
AN. S 
fe, Founded by 
G. K. Chesterton 
is EVERY THURSDAY PRICE SIXPENCE 
3 
, ILAIRE BELLOC assumes the 
editorship of G.K.’s WEEKLY 

with the issue dated October 1. 
- New offices have been taken at 

9, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2, to 
lic which all future enquiries should be 
ed addressed. 
its | G.K.’s WEEKLY is an independent 

review of public affairs, literature 

and the arts, now publishing its 

24th volume. 
lic 
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Specimen Copies from 
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at G.K.’s WEEKLY LTD. 
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University Extension Lectures 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
At St. Peter’s Hall, Westminster Cathedral Precincts, S.W.z 





WEDNESDAYS 
A COURSE OF TWENTY-FIVE LECTURES 
by 
The Rev. Fr. THOMAS GILBY, O.P., S.T.L., Ph.D. 


The SUMMA THEOLOGICA of 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


Ia-2ae, LXXI-LXXXIX (Treatise on MORAL EVIL) 
commencing Wednesday, October 7th, 1936, at 6 p.m. 





TWO COURSES OF LECTURES (twenty-four each) 
by 
The Very Rey. Fr. VINCENT McNABB, O.P., S.T.M. 


(Work for the University Diploma in the Literary, Historical and 
Comparative Study of the Bible) 


(a) MONDAYS 
THE FOUR GOSPELS 
(First, Second or Third Year’s Work. New Students may enrol) 
commencing Monday, October 12th, 1936, at 7 p.m. 


(b) THURSDAYS 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE 


(Fourth Year’s Special Work. Other suitably qualified Students may attend) 
commencing Thursday, October 15th, 1936, at 7 p.m. 





ADMISSION FREE COLLECTION 
Details of the Courses on application to the Hon. Secretary: 


Miss D. FINLAYSON, 24 Primrose Hill Road, N.W.3 


















